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PREFACE. 


The speeches and addresses in this volume were 
delivered by my husband between the years 1886 and 
1897. so that they cover the period of his active 
political life. 

They were nearly all addressed to literary societies 
in Welsh Towns or to Welsh Communities tn 
Eingland, and they have been brought together 
from various sources, such as newspaper reports. 
proceedings of societies, and from notes writien by 
Mr. Ellis himself. I desire to express my gratitude 
to Sir BH. Vincent Evans and Mr. R. Vaughan 
Jones, for giving me permission to reprint the 
addresses delivered to the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion and the Welsh National Society, 
Liverpool. 

The reader will find here and there a few repetitions 
of thoughts and phrases, which I have deemed it 
wiser not to delete so as to reproduce his exact words. 

Unfortunately, few, if any, of his Welsh addresses 
have been preserved, which is due to the fact that he 
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rarely used notes in speaking in the vernacular, and 
many of his most striking Welsh speeches were 
delivered in remote villages out of the beaten 
track of the newspaper reporter. 

Imperfect as the contents of this volume must be 
as an expression of his views on Welsh topics. it 
will, I. hope, give to the young men and women of 
Wales some conception of the burning enthusiasm 
and passionate love for his country which inspired 
him in all his deeds, as well as of the sane wisdom 
which impelled him to labour for the building up of 
National institutions for his beloved land, to guide 
and strengthen her in her pursuit of noble ideals. 

To those who knew and loved him, these scattered 
fragments of his speeches will recall sacred 
memories of the past; they will also, I think, bring 
home to his friends the fact that many of his ideals 
have already been realised, and inspire them to 


further efforts for the well-being of Wales. 


ANNIE J. ELLIS. 
Aberystwyth, 
February 16th. 1912. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE KYMRIC DEAD. 


: EW, if any, races are so touched and awed 
fe by the enigmas of life and the 

mysteries that encircle our being as are 
the Celts. No races revel more in the joys of 
life, in the charms of nature and its delights, 
and in the pleasures of social intercourse. 
No races ponder so much over the doom 
pronounced upon man :—‘‘ Yet shall he be 
brought to the grave and shall remain in the 
tomb. The clods of the valley shall be sweet 
unto him, and every man shall draw after him, 
as there are innumerable before him.” 

You have witnessed or read of funeral 
customs among many peoples and in varied 
climes, but the description in Ecclesiastes,— 
“man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourmers go about the streets,’ is 
picturesquely true of Welsh funerals. The 
large concourse at a Welsh funeral is not 
alone an exhibition of neighbourliness and 
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sympathy. It testifies to the sensitiveness 
of the Celt to all that awakens in him thoughts 
of the Unseen and of the mysteries of the 
Valley of the Dark Shadow. I have witnessed 
the burial of the dead in Catholic Tyrol, in 
Protestant Zurich, in silenced Pisa, and in 
sunny Naples. I have watched Igyptians 
and Kaffirs bury their dead. I have been 
touched by the mingled awe and pomp of 
a British military funeral, and by the State 
funeral accorded to a great Celtic man of 
letters by Republican France. 

But I think that, one and all, they lack the 
note of passionate searching and of genuine 
impressiveness which characterises the 
extempore prayer at the grave-side of a 
respected neighbour in a Welsh glen or 
country-side, or the cadences, measured, sweet, 
and stored with emotion, of the singing 
of hymns like “ Bydd myrdd o ryfeddodau ” 
by the throngs, which I well remember gathered 
at Llanycil by the side of the silent lake, to 
pay the last tribute of respect to John Parry, 
to Ioan Pedr, and to Lewis Edwards. One 
cannot but be touched by the sight to be 
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seen on Palm Sunday in the cemeteries of the 
industrial communities and the rural grave- 
yards of South Wales. Young and old 
lovingly lay flowers upon the resting-places 
of their beloved dead. Who that has read 
Ceiriog’s Alun Mabon has not longed that 
the beautiful custom should become universal 
throughout Wales? Dwelling lovingly upon 
the memory of Menna Rhen, Alun Mabon 
says :— 


““Rwy'n coGo Sul y Blodau 
Yr aeth i wel’d ei beddau, 
Pan welais arwydd ar ei gwedd 
Mai myn'd i'r bedd ’roedd hithau ! 


* Ponliniodd dan yr ywen 
A phlanodd aur-fanadlen, 
Mieri Mair, a chanri’r coed, 
A brig o droed y g'lomen. 


“Y blodau gwyllt a dyfent 
Ar ddau fedd yn y fynwent, 
Ona gwywo ’roedd y rhosyn coch 
Ar féch y fam a’i gwylient.” 

When we come to monumental tributes to 
the dead, we find that we are far behind the 
Italians and other nations where art has 
been highly developed. In a Campo Santo 
with its ordered cloisters there are endless 
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tokens of the range of popular art, taste, and 
devotion. Owen M. Edwards, describing one 
of these in his Tro yn yr Hidal, says :— 

‘““Nid oes yno adnod yu y Beibl yn son am 
“fywyd tragwyddol, nad ydyw ei meddw!l wedi ei 
“‘osod allan rywfodd neu gilydd mewn adeiladwaith 
““marmor. Hn dawel y marw yn Nghrist, pyrth 
‘“‘y bedd wedi cu goreuro gan obaith, angau wedi 
“ei Iyngeu mewn buddugoliaeth, hiracth y byw, 
““tymhestloedd amser a thawelwch tragwyddoldeb,— 
‘““y maent oll wedi eu delwi yn y gwaith marmor 
“hyawdl hwn. Nid oeddym yn holi pwy oedd dan 
“y marmor, athrylith y cerflunydd ocdd pob peth,— 
“yn gwneyd angylion fel pe buasent ar ehedeg, a 
““dynion yn cysgu fel pe buasent ar fin defiro.”” 


But we have the climate against us. In our 
damp atmosphere, marble crumbles and 
blackens. We do not even shield’ our 
monumental tablets by building cloisters round 
our cemeteries. Our protest against Ritualism 
has been so vehement that we have banished 
the cross, even the Celtic cross which is so 
striking a feature in Irish graveyards, and 
in our search for emblems of expressions of 
mourning for the dead or the hope of 
immortality, we adopt as monumental grave- 
stones the obelisk which is associated with 
Egyptian Polytheism, the um which recalls 
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Greek and Roman cremation, and that slab 
chest of forbidding ponderosity which almost 
seems as if placed to prevent the dead from 
rising. 

But we may, | think, look forward in 
the future to a more varied and elaborate 
expression of respect for the memory of the 
dead. This will come with the development 
of national art which is the endeavour at 
the permanent expression of admiration, 
praise or devotion. There is amongst the 
Kymry a great gift of giving passionate 
expression to the emotions and powers of the 
soul, by music, by eloquence, by a great religious 
festival, by a mighty choral rendering, by a 
contagious enthusiasm for a political or 
national idea. But they have not made any 
strenuous endeavour to give permanent 
expression to their life in architecture, in 
sculpture, and in painting. The development 
of art, the growth of national unity, the 
building of an educational system, the 
evolution of a satisfactory social economy, 
each and all require much time, devoted 
courage, noble ideals, infinite toil. 
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Ruskin teaches us that we cannot have a 
noble nation or a perfect man, any more 
than a pyramid or a church, but by sacrifice 
of much contributed life. This is true of 
the most favoured nations, of those who 
enjoy genial climates, who inherit great 
capacities and traditions, who command 
the instruments of government and possess 
the springs of prosperity and industry. How 
much more true is this of a nationality like 
our own which for countless generations has 
had to contend with adversities. to live 
through tides of conquest and to do battle 
against all the resources of hostile statecraft, 
and which, after being stripped of every 
instrument and every emblem of power, has 
had to survive studied neglect and that, 
perhaps, deadliest form of oppression the 
absence of educational and other agencies 
of national initiative and life. As we survey 
this chequered history, it is natural we should 
ask ourselves how far we respect the memory 
of the noble dead of Wales who kept alive 
our name and fame among the nations, who 
have made possible the revival and 
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strengthening of the national feeling which, 
like a silent tide, rises and fills the creeks and 
inlets of our Jand to-day. I think it is our 
duty to rear worthy memorials to our noble 
dead, memorials that may be to each genera- 
tion tokens of our respect and admiration 
of those who had laboured or fought or 
sacrificed for the existence, the enrichment, 
and the ennoblement of Wales. 

We are frequently led by wise people to 
consider what responsibility may sometimes 
attach to words which yet, the chance is, 
will be heard by few and forgotten as soon as 
heard. But think of the permanence of a 
noble building or a monumental statue. They 
talk to all who pass by, speak suggestively 
to utterly countless multitudes. They have 
generations of witnesses and watchers. Let 
us then choose a few from among the host of 
the noble dead of Wales who should receive 
some permanent expression of our admiration. 
We may well take types of Welshmen who have 
worked in four spheres of activity, those who 
have worked for the national existence and 
unity of Wales, for Cymru yn Un; those 
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who in Wales have borne witness to the 
relations of man to God, for the moral 
ennoblement of Wales, for Cymru Lan; those 
who have striven to interpret nature and the 
relations of man to nature, the creators of 
Celf Cymru, and those who have pondered 
over the outlook for the social well-being of 
man, of the relation of man to man, the 
bearers of Neges Cymru. 

Foremost among those who have striven 
for Cymru yn Un are Hywel Dda, Llewelyn 
ap lorwerth, Llywelyn ein Llyw ola’, and 
Owen Glyndwr. In the midst of ages of 
unrest, cruelty and bloodshed, the 35 years 
reign of Hywel Dda (913—948) stands out 
clearly as one of peace and progress. He 
was a ruler of great capacity and of singular 
breadth of mind. In 926, he summoned a 
great Parliament at TY Gwyn ar Daf to 
consider, compare and codify the laws of 
Wales. He summoned six from each Commot 
throughout Wales, four learned laymen and 
two clergy. He thus anticipated by well- 
nigh three and a half centuries the assembly 
of a representative Parliament in Iingland. 
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The deliberation and devotion with which 
he planned and executed this great task, his 
visit to Rome, his enquiry into the systems of 
Jaw in Christendom, and the texts of the Codes 
of Gwynedd, Dyfed, and Gwent which have 
been handed down to us, are striking proofs 
of the splendid capacity of Hywel Dda. But 
at T¥ Gwyn ar Daf there is neither column 
nor tablet nor statue to commemorate one of 
the most remarkable assemblies held in these 
islands or to show respect to the memory 
of one of the greatest Welshmen who ever 
lived and laboured for Welsh unity. 

Three centuries later saw Llywelyn ap 
Jorwerth, rightly named Llywelyn Fawr, by 
his genius, his personality, and his bravery, 
unite all Wales under his rule. For twenty 
years (1220-1240) he was Prince of all Wales. 
My friend and old fellow-student, Professor 
J. E. Lloyd, whose two lectures on Llywelyn 
ap Jorwerth are the best contribution to an 
estimate of his work, says that he was the 
greatest Welshman who ever wielded princely 
authority. He was buried in the famous abbey 
of Aberconwy. His remains were removed 
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to Maenan Abbey and finally to Llanrwst 
Church. But in that beautiful Vale of 
Conway, where every sod is consecrated by the 
blood shed by our forefathers for Wales, there 
is no monument to remind the generations 
of his genius and to animate us in the attain- 
ment, under widely-differing circumstances, 
of the ideal of Cymru yn Un for which he 
strove so gallantly and so successfully. 

Need I dwell on the sad memory of Llywelyn 
ap Gruffydd, ein Llyw ola’? His alliance 
with that great Briton, Simon de Montfort, 
in the struggle which led to the establishment 
of the English Parliament, his romantic 
attachment to Eleanor de Montfort, his happy 
marriage to her at Worcester in the presence 
of the Kings of England and Scotland, his 
gallant struggles against Idward I., his 
dignified controversy with Archbishop Peckham, 
the devotion of the Welsh people to him, his 
sad, sad death, all these are familiar to you. 
The frantic exultation of Edward I., when 
the brave Llywelyn’s head was brought to 
him, the hideous jeers with which the cruel 
populace of London placed a crown of shame 
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upon Llywelyn’s head on London Bridge— 
these make fresh wounds in many a Welsh 
heart to-day. But on the hills of Eppynt, 
where a white friar watched Llywelyn draw 
his dying breath for Wales, there is no memorial 
save a name—Cefn y Bedd. 


“ T feddrod Llywelyn mae'r tir wedi suddo, 
Ac arno'r gwlawogydd arosant yn lyr ; 
Mae’r lloer wrth ymgodi, a’r haul wrth fachludo, 
¥n edrych gan wrido ar ysgwydd y bryn. 
Fy Nghymru, fy ngwlad, a wyddost ti hyn ! 
Pa le mae gwladgarwch yn dangos ei gwedd ? 
Mac dagrau y cwmwl yn gwybod am dano, 
A ’deryn y mynydd yn ’nabod y bedd. 
Ar ddamwain mae'r Cymro yn dyfod i weled 
Lle ewympodd yr olaf fu ddewr ar ei ran: 
Yr awel a gwyna, a'r ddaear a ddywed 
Fod calon hen Walia yn curo’n led wan. 
Dicithriaid a ddont i weled y fan 
Y gorphwys Llywelyn wrth ochor oi gledd ; 
Wel, diolch am ddoigryn o’r nefoedd i wacred, 
Acam y glaswelltyn yn ymyl y bedd.” 


Edward I., doubtless, fondly imagined that 
the last hope of any further effort for the 
independence or unity of Wales was buried 
in Llywelyn’s grave. But still he was uneasy. 
He must have suspected the marvellous 
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powers of recovery of the Cymry. So he built 
that chain of stupendous and magnificent 
castles along the border and round the coasts 
of Wales to guarantee for ever the utter 
subjugation of the Welsh people. But there 
they stand to-day in splendid ruins, monuments 
to the vitality and resurgence of Welsh 
nationality. While Edward’s feudalism was 
proudly enthroned in these castles, there lay 
deep in the hearts of the oppressed Cymry 
undying resentment and inextinguishable hope. 
When Glyndwr boldly raised his standard in 
1400 to commence his fifteen years’ struggle, 
Welshmen flocked to him. Welsh students 
left the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
inspired by his leadership, to fight their 
country’s battle. Castle after castle fell to his 
hands. The garrison towns were taken and 
garrison monasteries burnt. Henry IV. was 
repeatedly hurled back. 


“ Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Against my power: thrice from the banks of Wyo 
And sandy bottomed Severn have I sent 
Him bootless home and woather beaten back." 
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Truly, Owen Glyndwr was “not in the roll 
of common men.” From Glyndyfrdwy, says 
Owen M. Edwards, he went to “free Wales 
from lord marcher and king alike.” He was 
not a mere robber chieftain, this student of 
Dante and associate of kings. His ideals, 
described in a letter to the King of France, 
were those of a statesman of the times at his 
best—the independence of Wales, a Welsh 
archbishopric, and two Welsh Universities. 
In that iron age of rapacity and cruelty and 
treachery, Owen Glyndwr stands out from 
the degenerating nobles as a prince of kingly 
generosity and statesmanlike views, as the 
defender of the labourer and as_ the 
representative of culture and of philanthropy. 

Lewis Glyn Cothi, in Henry VI.’s time, 
referrng to one of Glyndwr’s daughters, 
wrote :— 

‘« Bi thad oedd dwysawg cadarn, 
A holl Gymru fu'n ei farn.”’ 

Iolo Goch fervently hoped that when Glyndwr’s 
evening sun was set, Wales would gratefully 
place never-fading laurels on his tomb. 
Glyndwr lies in Monnington on Wye, but there 
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is a reproachful sadness in Pennant’s words :— 
“There is no monument nor any memorial 
of the spot that contains his remains.” We 
shall not realise to the full our ideal and 
hope of Cymru yn Un, so long as Wales is 
without fitting memorials to those who lived 
and died in the struggle for its attainment. 
The intensity of the religious life of Wales 
during the last three half centuries has planted 
deep in our being a sense of our debt to the 
great Welshmen who have, in various ways, 
borne witness to the Welsh people of the 
ways of God. The statue of Thomas Charles 
of Bala, the scene of his labours and the centre 
of so much of the religious life of Wales, the 
statue of Daniel Rowland at Llangeitho, 
whence issued the passionate tide of the Welsh 
Reformation and whither trod so many pilgrims 
panting for the waters of life, and the memorial 
to Dr. Morgan, the translator of the Scriptures 
to Welsh, in St. Asaph, these are the first- 
fruits of our loving remembrance of the 
builders of our religious life. But they are, 
I trust, only the first-fruits. I shall here only 
mention two, from among a noble host of 
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Welsh religious workers, who especially claim 
generous recognition from the people whose 
welfare they sought so passionately and 
unselfishly—John Penry and Griffith Jones 
of Llanddowror. The twenty-ninth of May 
next year (1893) will be the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the martyrdom of John Penry. 
His eyes saw the sorrow and shame of Wales, 
and his heart bled. Hunted and persecuted 
by the English Archbishop, he suffered, at the 
same age as his Divine Master, a martyr’s 
death. But the flames which consumed his 
young life, in due season, illumined the land 
he loved so well. “‘ I am a poor young man,” 
he writes shortly before his death, “ born 
and bred in the mountains of Wales. I am the 
first since the springing up of the Gospel in 
this latter age that laboured to have the 
blessed seed thereof sown in these barren 
mountains. . . . . The Welsh nation now 
for many hundred years past have been under 
the Lord’s rod: but I trust the time is come 
wherein He will show mercy unto them, by 
causing the true light of the Gospel to shine 


among them; and, my good daughters! 
B 
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pray you earnestly unto the Lord—when 
you come to know what prayer is—for this.” 
His pathetic prayer was not made in vain. The 
true light of the Gospel shone when Griffith 
Jones of Llanddowror consecrated the pence 
of the Holy Communion to the work of 
educating Wales. By his zeal for education, 
by his single-minded devotion, by his insight 
into the possibilities and true value of the 
Welsh language, by his talent for organisation, 
and by the results of his work, Griffith Jones 
was a true Welsh Nationalist. To him and to 
John Penry, Wales owes a deep debt. That 
debt is unpaid. 

Great as is the host of those who in Wales 
have borne witness of man to God, and proud 
as we are in the possession of them, yet our 
pride is hardly Jess in the memory of those 
who have interpreted and expressed in song, 
in colour, and in stone, the relations of man 
to nature. A very sane and sure critic of 
poetry, Professor Palgrave, speaking of Henry 
Vaughan the Silurist, says he had “a peculiarly 
quick perception of the charm of nature, of 
the most delicate beauty, the inner meaning of 
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the wild landscape, especially in its relation 
to man and the human soul—the correspondence 
and harmony of the visible world with the 
invisible world.” Henry Vaughan was the 
spiritual father of Wordsworth. But what is 
true of Henry Vaughan is true of the leading 
poets of Wales, of Dafydd ap Gwilym and of 
Goronwy Owain. This Welsh gift of nearness 
and insight into Nature was not confined to 
the poets. Richard Wilson, born in 1714 at 
the little village of Penegoes near Machynlleth, 
in the fair and spreading valley of the Dyfi. 
was, says Ruskin, the true father of sincere 
landscape art based upon loving meditation 
of nature, not only in England but in Europe. 
Wilson loved his native Wales, studied nature 
patiently, closely, lovingly, and declared that 
“the scenery of Wales afforded every requisite 
for a landscape painter whether in the sublime 
or in the pastoral representation of nature.” 
He spent many years at Rome, and after a bitter 
struggle against the jealousy of rival artists 
and against the Philistinism of London, he 
returned to Wales and spent the closing years 
of his life at Colomendy, Llanferres, near 
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Mold, where he died in 1782. ‘‘ His landscapes 
are full of classical feeling and poetic sentiment ; 
they possess noble qualities of colour and of 
delicate silvern tone ; his handling is vigorous 
and easy, as of a painter who was a thorough 
master of his work.” The classical feeling 
and poetic sentiment which Richard Wilson 
expressed in painting, his fellow-countryman, 
John Gibson, expressed in marble. John 
Gibson was the son of a Baptist local preacher 
who kept the chapel-house at J forddlas, 
near Llansantffraid, Glan Conwy. His mother, 
Jane Roberts, was a woman of strong individu- 
ality. Gibson, like Wilson, was proud of his 
nationality. When a patron desired him to 
change his design for a figure of Pandora to 
suit his whim, he refused, saying :—‘‘I am 
a Cymro, and as obstinate as a Cymro.” His 
designs and sculpture showed fire and strong 
power of imagination. In monumental and 
portrait statues-——necessarily represented in 
postures of dignity and repose—-he was 
especially happy. He designed a monumental 
representation of Mr. Maddock’s great victory 
over Neptune in the reclamation of the vast 
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tract of land in the estuary of the Glaslyn, 
but unfortunately the design was never 
executed. Tremadoc and Wales are thus for 
ever serious losers. Gibson left his designs 
and £32,000 to the Royal Academy. I cannot 
but think that if Glyndwr’s policy of 
establishing two Welsh Universities had been 
carried out, Richard Wilson and John Gibson 
would have bequeathed their paintings, designs 
and casts to them. The galleries of the Welsh 
Universities would have been graced and 
enriched by the genius and benefactions of 
these two noble sons of Wales, and their 
presence would have probably helped to 
produce a genuine national Welsh School of 
Art. But to not one of these types of the 
possibilities of Celf Cymru is there any statue 
or memorial in the villages or towns associated 
with their name. 

When we turn from the irresistible but 
silent charm of the works of those of our 
countrymen who interpreted the relations of 
man to nature, to the influences which are 
remoulding the relations of man to man, we 
ask ourselves whether Wales has contributed 
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to the forces which make for the social well- 
being of humankind. We are now in_ the 
midst of one of the most tumultuous social 
movements which this country and Europe 
have ever witnessed. In this great movement 
for placing upon a stabler and a more 
satisfactory and permanent basis the social 
relations and duties of man to man, in this 
movement towards Socialism, what has been 
the contribution of Wales ? 

Though Wales fis, in modem times, largely 
individualist, we cannot but feel that it has 
been the land of cyfraith, cyfar, cyfnawdd, 
cymorthau, and cymanfaoedd, the land of 
social co-operation, of associative effort. It 
is significant that the initiator in Britain 
of the movement for collective and municipal 
activity in the common effort for the common 
good was Robert Owen, who embodied in 
these latter days the spirit of the old Welsh 
social economy. He was born at Newtown, 
whither, after a strenuous career, he came 
to die. There was something striking and 
significant in the fact that among those who 
escorted the remains of Robert Owen to their 
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long home were the school-children of 
Drenewydd. ‘It is to Robert Owen,” says 
the latest writer on Co-operation, ‘‘ that we 
owe the idea of a Factory Act. In 1816, he 
pressed on the consideration of a Committee 
of the Commons a Bill limiting the hours of all 
factory labour to 10} hours a day, forbidding 
the employment of children under 10, and 
instituting a half-time system for those under 
12. It is needless to say the Committee 
rejected this drastic measure. But largely 
owing to his ardent advocacy, a Factory Act 
was passed in 1818, which, though practically 
ineffectual, served as a lever for future agitation 
and as a useful precedent for more stringent 
regulation. It was Robert Owen who proposed 
a national system of free and compulsory 
education and the establishment of free 
libraries ; it was he who suggested to provincial 
authorities that they should undertake the 
housing of the poor; it was he who advocated 
municipal or county organisation of labour. 
In truth, Robert Owen was the father of 
British Socialism, the Socialism that discovers 
itself in works and not in words, the Socialism 
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that has silently embodied itself in the 
Factory Acts, the Truck Acts, Employers’ 
Liability Acts, Public Health Acts, Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts, Education Acts—in all that 
mass of beneficent legislation forcing the 
individual into the service and under the 
protection of the State.” ‘Robert Owen 
preached the ancient doctrine of human 
brotherhood—the hope, the faith. the living 
fact of human fellowship.” This strong. 
strenuous, fertile-brained Welshman can take 
his place proudly with Plato and Sir Thomas 
More among great Initiators. Ebenezer 
Elliott said that the appropriate epitaph for 
Robert Owen’s tomb would be :— 


“(In the land of castes Owen was a Man.”’ 


There is a fitting epitaph, but Wales has not 
supplied the national tombstone on which it 
can be engraved. Robert Owen was the 
bearer of Neges Cymru to the modem world, 
and it is the duty of Wales to place a 
fitting memorial of this fact in the town where 
he was born and where he died. 
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The reverent memory of the great dead is 
a priceless treasure, an inspiration. It enriches 
and harmonises our national life. I hope that, 
as time rolls on. we shall have not only visible 
and worthy memorials of the great dead of 
Wales in the villages and towns most 
charactcristically associated with their life and 
labour, but that we shall also have them in our 
colleges and schools, ever to remind generations 
of youths of the fathers and benefactors of 
our nation, so that schools and colleges might 
become in the truest sense, the temples of 
our nationality. Their memory would then 
be printed in book, celebrated in song, graved 
on wood or stone or marble or ivory or painted 
on canvas or wall, and be enshrined in the 
warm and loving hearts of the youth of Wales. 

Students of the University Colleges of Wales ! 
it is your duty to inform the nation of its 
benefactors and of its debt to them, and to 
organise to get the debt paid. 

But, above all, by your work and life and 
singlemindedness and courage, emulate the 
example of those who, like Dr. Morgan, John 
Penry and Danie] Rowland, have interpreted 
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the relations of man to God; like Dafydd ap 
Gwilym and Richard Wilson, of man to nature 
in poetry and art; or like Robert Owen, of 
man to man in the social commonwealth ; 
or like Hywel Dda, Llywelyn and Glyndwr, 
who strove to establish and maintain the 
national unity of Wales in the progressive 
life of humanity. 


DOMESTIC AND DECORATIVE ART 
IN WALES. 


DOMESTIC AND DECORATIVE ART 
IN WALES. 


(A Lecture delivered to the Hon. Society of 
Cymmrodorion on March 10th, 1897). 


Mr. CHairMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I desire at once and quite unreservedly to 
repudiate any claim to speak with authority 
upon any one of the Arts, whether graphic, 
or plastic, or domestic, or decorative. I am a 
mere wayfarer on the Queen’s highway, who, 
in the bustle of the crowd, glances to right and 
to left to appreciate the beauty or the 
barrenness of the land, and any remarks which 
J may make to you to-night I make, not as 
an expert, not as one who has any real 
knowledge or any claim to speak upon these 
matters, but as an observer and a wayfarer. 
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As we look round upon the life and the 
activities of our day in Wales, I think we 
cannot but feel that we are in the glad spring- 
time for Wales, there are buds and blossoms 
and flowers of promise in every sphere of the 
activity of the people of Wales, or of the Welsh 
people, whether they live in Wales or over the 
border, and J think in a season of awakening, it 
ig right and well and perhaps a duty on our 
part to see what is the meaning of the 
awakening, how deep it is, and into what 
channels the new life which comes from the 
awakening is spreading itself. 

I think one may say at the start—and one 
admits it with sorrow as well as with frankness 
—that not the most patriotic of us can claim 
for Wales the possession of a native school 
of art, as is possessed in other small countries 
which have obtained and enjoyed the priceless 
gift of self-government. I remember well in 
1887 spending a few days in the great 
Exhibition at Paris. I have forgotten most of 
what I saw there; I have a vague recollection 
of the crowd and of watching many who came 
from the various provinces of France, and a 
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vague recollection of the enormous wealth 
exhibited, the wealth of industry and of art 
and of commerce and of the various activities 
of the great country of France. But the one 
thing which stands out in my memory and 
which, I think, will stand out so long as I live, 
is the fact that, not alone had the great 
countries,—Franoe, Germany, Great Britain,— 
their separate rooms for the exhibition of 
the products of their art, but that Denmark, 
Servia, Greece, and countries very much the 
same as Wales in population and in ordinary 
material wealth, had each one of them, even 
distant Finland, separate rooms in that great 
Exhibition, in order to show, as show they 
did, the splendid products of the native art of 
each country. I wondered then, as I often 
wonder whenever I think of these nationalities 
now, whether it is possible that in the times 
to come our own country may claim a place 
in the galleries which, from time to time, will 
show the collective activities of the nations of 
the world. 

But, even without this, one is glad and proud 
that there have been from time to time 
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witnesses to the latent power for art in the 
Welsh people. It is true that many of these 
have shown this latent power well over the 
border of Wales and in other lands, but I 
think they have almost all shown it with a 
personal pride in their early training and 
recollections and associations connected with 
their life in Wales. Take, for instance, the 
fact, which must bring some pride to the 
heart of every Welshman, that the real father 
of the British school of landscape was Richard 
Wilson, who was brought up in comparatively 
humble surroundings in the little village of 
Penegoes. One of the most prolific and ablest 
of the sculptors who have brought glory to the 
British name in sculpture was John Gibson, 
of Conway, and in other spheres, Inigo Jones 
in architecture, and Owen Jones in laying 
down the principles of ornament. Welshmen 
have shown, that from time to time there will 
arise from Wales witnesses to the latent power 
which lies in the race and in our people. 

In our own day, we have witnesses to this 
same power. Were it not for a happy meeting 
which J had with a fellow countryman after 
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coming to the room to-night, I would venture 
to say a word or two as to the feeling of jov 
with which we look upon the career and the 
great promise of a still greater career of our 
countryman, Mr. Goscombe John ; and, at any 
rate, one can, in the absence of Sir Edward 
Burme-Jones, express the pride which every 
Welshman and Welshwoman must feel that it 
has been left to one of Welsh blood, and who is 
proud of his Welsh blood and lineage, to bring 
forth new powers and show forth new secrets 
in art, in the person of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. Who can measure the wealth of the 
thought and reading and fine literary dis- 
crimination which is signified by the command 
possessed by Burne-Jones over the entire 
range of Northern and Celtic and Greek 
mythology, or the tenderness and largeness 
of sympathy which have enabled him to 
harmonise these with the loveliest traditions 
of the Christian faith ? 

Before I touch upon my actual subject, I 
ought to refer to one other point. That is the 
change which has come over Wales in one 
respect during the last thirty or forty years 
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in the fact that artists—not, I am sorry to 
say, as a rule Welsh artists but artists from 
outside—have, from time to time, lived and 
settled down in Wales, in order to interpret 
the scenery and the life of Wales. My feeling 
with regard to them is one rather of sadness 
that the interpretation of the beauty of the 
landscape and of the life of Wales should be 
left to artists from outside, and that their 
products should be for a public outside Wales. 
Their pictures do not pass through the mind 
or the heart of Wales, and this must be so, 
until we have a municipal gallery or galleries, 
or national gallery or galleries, where the 
products of these artists, who have seen the 
loveliness of Wales, can be exhibited for the 
wise enjoyment of the Welsh people. As it 
is, we have neither galleries nor artists of our 
own, nor any means, except the wealth and 
good fortune and taste of an individual Welsh- 
man here and there, of securing for our people 
either temporarily or permanently the artistic 
interpretation of the landscape and life of 
Wales by artists who come and live in Wales 
or settle down there for a season. 
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But perhaps national or municipal galleries 
are not the main thing necessary for the 
cultivation among the Welsh people themselves 
of a sense and capacity for art. I think it quite 
possible that both in England and in Wales 
we may have at the same time the production 
of hundreds and thousands of paintings or 
pictures, and yet a deterioration of the public 
and artistic taste. I think this is largely due 
to the fact that art and artists on the one 
hand, and ordinary life and industry on the 
other hand have, during the last century and 
a half, been more and more divorced, and l 
am convinced from what I can read and learn 
and observe that we can never expect a real 
pervasive feeling and taste for art until this 
divorce between the artist and his studio, on 
the one hand, and the workman and his work- 
shop, on the other hand, can be done away 
with, and the gulf between them be bridged 
over. That being so, I feel that we should 
not so much concern ourselves about what 
I may call the great master arts of painting 
and of sculpture and of architecture, as with 
the more domestic and decorative arts, to which 
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I desire to refer to-night. For great artists 
and great sculptors cannot be produced, even 
like Senior Classics and Senior Wranglers, by 
great schools and great universities. They can 
only be produced very largely at Nature’s own 
pleasure, at her own time and in her own 
way, her own, very often, quaint and striking 
fashion. But though they cannot be produced 
at schools, yet I think that the history of the 
art world will show us that they will arise from 
among the children of an educated race, 
cultivated in music and in literature, and of a 
race where there has been developed an innate 
instinct for beauty, derived from arts practised 
from father to son, and extended from valley 
to valley, and from workshop to workshop. 

I referred a few minutes ago to the divorce 
which the introduction of machinery and the 
great industrial revolution of the last century 
and a half have brought into the art and 
industry of this country. I think that that 
divorce has had a bad effect upon both the 
artists of our day and upon the workmen, the 
craftsmen of our day. For it comes to this, 
when the artist, say the architect, has great 
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designs, noble views of his own with regard to 
the rendering of a great building, he makes 
this design in his studio, he probably submits 
it to some national body or to some committee, 
and when it is approved or accepted, it is then 
placed in the hands of men whom he has 
never known, with whom he has never come 
into any contact, and with whom he has, as 
a rule, very little sympathy. I believe I am 
right when I say that in the great ages of 
production, in the ages, for instance, of the 
building of the great abbeys and the great 
cathedrals and churches of England and_ of 
Western Europe, the actual architects had in 
all manner of ways a much nearer touch with 
the actual workmen. As a matter of fact, I 
believe that the artificers, the workers of our 
great abbeys and churches, were housed 
very often in the abbey church or in the very 
house of the great founder, very often the 
Bishop himself was the architect. And I 
have no doubt that Wyckham and Gower, 
as well as many others, were not merely 
architects living in a studio, but that they 
were in close and constant and loving touch 
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with the actual workmen who carved the stone 
and placed the wood and found pleasure in 
carrying out in the minutest detail the ideas 
of their great master, the architect of those 
churches and abbeys. That is not so in our 
day. The artist very often takes very little 
interest either in the problems or in the life 


“yor in the wants of the actual workman or 


craftsman, and the craftsman is not taught 
very often, and is not encouraged to take 
actual personal pleasure in carrying out the 
ideals and the plans of his master or his 
architect. 

I venture to think that the only way in 
which that gulf can be to some extent bridged 
is by so modifying our present system of 
industry as to make it possible for the work- 
man to take and to feel a personal human 
interest in the actual details of his work from 
day to day. As things are at present, owing 
very largely no doubt to the enormous 
development of machinery, owing, perhaps, 
also to the enormous extension of our great 
factory system, it is difficult, and in many 
cases, perhaps, impossible for workmen to 
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use hand, and brain, and affection in the way 
to which I have referred. But I am convinced 
that it is our duty, so far as in us lies, to make 
it easy tor the workmen and for those for 
whom homes and schools and chapels are built 
to feel and to realise that it is possible to give 
thought and brain and the highest qualities 
of art to the construction even of the simplest 
form of building, whether that building be 
a house, or a school, or a chapel, or a hall of 
council. And although we in Wales cannot 
hope to produce at command great sculptors, 
or great painters, or great architects, yet I am 
convinced that we can very largely through 
our public and national system of education 
do much to kindle and rekindle and nourish 
the instinct for art in its application to 
industry, for beauty of design and truth in 
workmanship, in the mind and the life 
of the people, and more especially by nourishing 
the domestic and decorative arts, which 
are the handmaidens of the mother jart of 
architecture. 

You may ask me what is meant by 
decorative art? JY would reply to that in the 
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words of, perhaps, the greatest witness to 
the need for domestic art and to the results, 
and to the beauty, and to the value of it to 
the national life, namely, William Morris. 
He said that the twofold office of domestic 
art is to give people pleasure in the things 
they must perforce use, and to give people 
pleasure in the things that they must perforce 
make. 

Now, let us apply that definition or 
description of the office of decorative art to 
two simple things, to the building of a home 
and to our regard for a book. I will not go 
to-night outside these two things. I only 
take them as the two that are nearest to us, 
as the two that are necessary to us, and as 
the two that during life give us the greatest 
possible pleasure and joy; and I must admit, 
as I look round parts of Wales and parts of 
Angland, that we have very much to learn from 
the generations that have gone by. In our 
prosperity, our love of change, our tendency 
to follow the fashion of the day, we have one 
and all cleared off from Wales most of the 
memorials of what native art there was in 
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Wales. The number, for instance, of the 
homesteads, whether manor houses or farm- 
houses, or cottages, of Wales, which are old, 
is already comparatively small. The vast 
majority of the old churches of Wales have 
been restored out of all recognition. You can 
go to the various glens in Wales and various 
countrysides, where some of the very loveliest 
churches in this country used to be, and 
instead of those beautiful buildings that 
attract and extort the admiration even of the 
most aggressive politician, what will you 
find? Not these ancient buildings, except 
one here and there, but spick and span churches 
that you would not really spend half an hour 
in crossing over fields to see. I have felt the 
deepest and bitterest regret in going to certain 
parts of Wales, where there were some of 
these magnificent old churches, and finding 
hardly a stone or trace of the old church, 
which has been replaced by some utterly 
modern and characterless building. 

But there are enough manor houses and 
farmhouses and cottages in Wales still to show 
us that there was almost instinctively in the 
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builders of these a natural taste for what was 
fitting and pleasurable and beautiful. Before 
entering these old houses, one thing, I think, 
strikes most observers. That is, that our 
forefathers in Wales did not plant their houses 
just in the first place that came. Many of our 
villages now and of our newer houses are 
just planted like railway stations anywhere, 
without taking any account of their situation 
or anything else. But if you observe the 
old homes of Wales, whether manor houses, 
or farm houses, or cottages, you will find that 
the builder has been very careful in his choice 
of the site. Not that, as a rule, he chose 
to build a house where he had the best view 
of the scenery, because peasants do not 
realise usually the beauty of landscape or 
scenery, but he generally chose it in a spot 
sheltered from the prevailing wind. The 
house was built where there was a sense of 
comfort and of snugness, and instead of 
leaving the house bare to the four winds and 
to the tempests and rains of Wales, the 
builder generally surrounded it by a belt of 
sycamore, or ash, or oak, or pine trees. I 
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often wish that the builders of our day, the 
great landowners of Wales, as the case may 
be, or you rich London people who go down 
to Wales and build your houses on our hill- 
sides, would remember these two things that 
our forefathers did naturally. 

Before we go inside the old Welsh home, 
there are one or two other points which are 
always of great interest to me, in fact three 
points,—the porch, the window, and_ the 
chimney. It is very seldom that I see in 
modern houses in Wales the same charm 
either of chimney or of window or of porch 
as in the old Welsh houses, and these are not 
matters to be trifled with. I think that the 
square, squat chimney on a house is one of the 
ugliest and the most portentous monstrosities 
that the eye can rest upon, and I feel a certain 
joy when I think of some of the old houses, 
especially some old Tudor and Stuart houses 
in Wales, where the chimneys themselves are 
things of beauty, not those square, squat 
piles of stone, but fine long, almost sinuous 
chimneys that are a joy to look at. The 
windows of many of the old houses are not 
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perhaps very regular, they are not placed, as in 
a good many modern houses, just like a postage 
stamp on a letter, but there is a certain 
fittingness about them; there is very often 
either about the shape of the window, or 
about the casement, or the way of disposing 
of the glass and the lead or wood, something 
to attract and to please the fancy. In the 
porch or door one is glad always to notice 
in the older houses not alone the solid, honest 
way in which the door and its framework 
have been put up, but the fact that the 
timber itself has been thoroughly well chosen 
and well seasoned, which is not true of most 
of the modern houses; and that, instead of 
having handles and knockers chosen out 
of those made by the gross at Bilston or 
Wolverhampton, they have generally finely 
wrought handles made deftly and honestly 
by the village blacksmith, which stand, not 
the racket of a few years, but work as easily 
and as smoothly to-day as they did when 
Elizabeth was Queen or Charles I. was King. 

When you go inside some of these old 
houses, is there not a certain character about 
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the house which is missing in our more 
modem farmhouses? Take, for instance, the 
characteristic of every old Welsh house, the 
great mantel over the fireplace, not a 
miserable little grate just stuck at one corner, 
but a real mantel which is a feature of the 
whole room, where there is plenty of room 
for a fire, and where the family can comfortably 
sit around it at night, and not feel that one is 
taking the whole ‘of the fire and that the 
others have to take a back or an apologetic 
seat. It is a joy to me that, in what I may 
call the better planned houses of our own 
day, the houses that are planned by our 
greatest architects and that are enjoyed by 
men of wealth and taste, this great feature 
of the old Welsh houses, the great mantel, 
is becoming, whether in the hall or in the 
dining-room, one of the striking and most 
pleasurable features. I am always glad to 
find also in old farmhouses, not alone that 
there is a noble fireplace with a fine mantel, 
but that there is also in most of the old Welsh 
houses a collection of really fine fire-irons, 
and, believe me, there can be the display of 
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as much real art and taste, and honesty of 
design, and of workmanship in fire-irons, as 
in most of the pictures that are exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. I always feel when I 
see these in a good many old Welsh homes 
that we have there the highest of the elementary 
requisites of art, viz., fittingness for the work 
they have to perform, taste in design, and 
thorough honesty in workmanship. 

Then look at the furniture. I need not 
recall to your memory the quite modern 
furniture of most of our houses, the gim- 
crack things they are, the miserable things 
without shape or form, which very quickly 
give way, give way to any man of considerable 
weight, and which have nothing in them 
either of character or of attraction, and nothing 
in them which would mark them out as 
forms of furniture which are meant, not alone 
for one generation, but for a succession of 
generations, so that the association and the 
tenderness and the love of home should 
imperceptibly and unconsciously be carricd 
on even in the very furniture and the very 
atmosphere and surroundings of hearth and 
home. 
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Take some of the features of any old Welsh 
house. Instead of the miserable cupboard 
where the hinges very quickly come loose, and 
where very often the wood has been so badly 
seasoned that you will see cracks in various 
parts of even a very presuming piece of 
furniture, what is the main feature of the 
furniture in an old Welsh house? A _ real 
substantial oaken cupboard that is a joy to 
look upon, you will very often see upon it 
perhaps two or three lines and a date, 
sometimes in the 17th, sometimes in the 18th 
century. It is well proportioned, it is shapely, 
perhaps there is a dainty bit of carving on it. 
At any rate, it is serviceable, it has served not 
one generation, but 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 
generations in that hearth and home, and are 
you surprised that there should be in Wales 
that strong affection and attachment to 
hearth and home which puzzle very much the 
modern man, but which, I think, are a glory 
and a strength to the Welsh character and 
to the Welsh nation. I need not mention 
other parts of the furniture and economy 
of a Welsh house,—the dresser, the settle, and 
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many other forms of furniture which are not 
merely characteristic of old Welsh houses, 
but which, as I ventured to say before, 
unconsciously carry a message from generation 
to generation, and which add to the associations 
and to the wealth and to the enjoyment of a 
home, making it possible, I think, not merely 
for the most beautiful home affections to be 
nourished, but making it possible from time 
to time to have issue from those houses men 
and women who can and must distinguish 
themselves in art and in other spheres of 
activity. 

Of late years, owing to circumstances and 
conditions of life and tenure and law, the 
number of houses which are built by those who 
have to dwell in them is comparatively small, 
and we find as a result that, not merely are 
houses thrown up, so to speak, in our 
industrial districts suddenly and without 
much thought for anything except a quick 
return and a fair dividend, but that even in 
our agricultural and our peasant districts 
the person who has to live in the home is no 
longer or very seldom the builder of his own 
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house. It may be that this is inevitable, and 
that we have to make the best of it, but at 
any rate, I think it is only well to face the 
fact that some of our greatest teachers say 
that we can never hope to have beautiful 
houses and fitting homes so long as they are 
built, not by those who have to live in them, 
but by others, who perhaps have only some 
material or cash interest in them. Ruskin 
somewhere says, I think it is in ‘‘ The Eagle's 
Nest,’—“ If cottages are ever to be wisely 
built again, the peasant must enjoy his 
cottage and be himself its artist as a bird is. 
Shall cock-robins and yellow-hammers have 
wit enough to make themselves comfortable, 
and bullfinches pick a Gothic tracery out of 
decayed clematis, and your English (he might 
say your Welsh) yeoman be fitted by his 
landlord with four dead walls and a drain- 
pipe? Is this the result of your spending 
£300,000 a year at South Kensington in 
science and art ?” 

Without entering either into the question 
of the tenure of houses and lands in Wales, 
or into that most interesting question of the 
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future of South Kensington, I think it is 
interesting at any rate, and perhaps right, 
that we should study and think over this 
dictum of Ruskin! for I must admit that, 
much as busy generations and the multitude 
of the Philistines in this country have 
laughed from time to time during the last 
fifty years at the teaching and the dicta of 
Ruskin, yet time constantly brings him its 
revenges, and dicta which, thirty or forty 
or fifty years ago and even to-day, are 
scoffed at by busy, prosperous, pushing men, 
have a curious knack of being recognised as 
permanent and solid truths by the more 
thoughtful men and women of our time. 

I must admit that I do feel a certain sense 
of void as I think of the buildings, the farm- 
houses and cottages of Wales, their want 
of character,; and very often also want of 
anything like attractiveness of form, and 
certainly their want of anything like personal 
individuality. I repeat, I feel a certain void 
when, as I sometimes have the pleasure of 
doing, I pass through Swiss or Tyrolese 
villages and glens, and observe how the Swiss 
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and the Tyrolese peasants can and do build 
themselves a chalet, fittingly proportioned, 
daintily carved with scrolls or inscriptions, 
and with variations of linc, and form, and 
colour, which give an individuality to each 
dwelling. [ hope that, whatever may be the 
laws which govern the tenure of houses or of 
land in Wales, we shall do, as I am glad to 
find the Committees of our Eisteddfodau do, our 
very utmost to impress upon the workmen and 
the handicraftsmen of Wales the dignity 
and the value and the possibilities of their 
every-day work. I am not to-night going to 
enter into the work, precious and _ priceless 
pioneer work, which the Committee of the 
Newport Eisteddfod, and, in a more modest 
way, of the Festiniog Eisteddfod are doing 
for art and handicraft in Wales. I believe that 
a perusal of the published programme of 
Newport and a perusal also of the manuscript 
programme of Festiniog, give one some sense 
of joy that the Eisteddfodau, not content 
with instilling a love for and helping the 
practice of excellence in music and in 
literature and in poetry, are doing something, 
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and, I believe, something substantial, to 
make it possible for those who build houses in 
Wales, those who own them, and_ those 
who work upon them, whether carpenters, 
or joiners, or blacksmiths, or furniture makers, 
to put thought, and heart, and brain into the 
construction of these things of everyday life 
and of those homes and surroundings and 
furniture, which imperceptibly have a very 
great influence upon the old and young, who 
are trained and who live in their midst. 
Having referred to one of my subjects,— 
the home,—I will now proceed to say some- 
thing of our regard and care for books in 
Wales. Whatever may be our possessions 
or our want of possessions, our opportunities 
and institutions or our lack of them, this at 
any rate is true, that there is in Wales a respect 
for and a love for books, and that our 
countrymen probably draw as much joy and 
comfort and strength from books as_ the 
common people of any country. Some 
people,—I think quite a number of people,— 
believe that any paper, or any type, or any 
cover is good enough for a book, they say that 
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all we want in a book is the actual word. 
From my point of view, to treat a book in that 
way and to say that any paper, or type, or 
cover is good enough for it, is a form of 
sacrilege. It is a betrayal of the best friend 
a man has, it is scurvy treatment of a man’s 
greatest comforter and best friend. For 
what after all is a good book? It represents 
the most precious heritage of the ages, it 
contains the highest thoughts of God, of 
Nature, and of human things. It represents 
what mankind, by a curious but very sure 
instinct, looks upon as a permanent and 
imperishable treasure, and yet some would 
say that it is good enough for this precious 
heritage to be huddled anyhow into a tawdry 
or rubbishy cover or shoddy binding, with 
careless and blurred type, on cheap and nasty 
paper. Can we not in Wales give a nobler 
place, take a righter view of the value of a 
book, as a friend, as a comforter, as a 
strength to us? So far, what we have done 
with our books, as a rule, is to leave them 
in the British Museum or let them be kept, 
too many of them, in manuscripts at the 
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caprice of individuals, and subject to the 
ravages of time and the ordinary accidents 
of circumstance. Happily, more and more of 
our books, of our permanent treasures, 
are being published. Can we not give a 
further appreciation of the value to the 
individual and the active life of our people 
of our books? Can we not, for instance, 
more and more encourage those who desire 
to place the great thoughts of the world, not 
on miserable paper with bad type and 
characterless binding without any illustration 
except, perhaps, an engraving or some 
thoroughly cheap and handy reproduction 
from a photograph, can we not in one way 
or another, either individually or collectively, 
encourage these beautiful arts, of printing 
well, of illustrating well, and of binding well. 
If individually we do this and encourage this, 
I believe we shall give an enormous impetus 
to one of the noblest forms of decorative 
art in Wales, and is it not high time that 
we should in this way treat the Mabinogion ? 
These are racy of the soil of Wales, in one and 
all of these you feel as you read them, as you 
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look at them, the very pulses of the life of 
Wales, and yet we are satisfied if we can just 
manage to get them in a shilling or sixpenny 
edition, turned out with very little care and 
very little trouble. Cannot we hope that our 
artists may find their inspiration, as English 
artists do, in Chaucer and in the great master- 
pieces of English literature, in, for instance, 
the Mabinogion? And in illustrating what I 
may call the home and domestic poetry of the 
Welsh people? Cannot we also hope that 
there may be set up in many parts of Wales 
printing presses which shall take real trouble 
and go to some considerable expense in 
securing not the cheapest but the best type, 
and shall we not also do our utmost, 
individually and_ collectively, to encourage 
what I have always considered and_ will 
consider one of the most serviceable and 
highest forms of handicraft, namely, the 
binding of books? JI do think that a 
beautifully bound book is a joy in itself now 
and for ever to its possessor, and there is no 
reason whatever why in this matter a great deal 
of steady and speedy improvement should not 
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be secured in Wales. There is no need for 
us to go through any great agitation, we have 
only, one and all, to do our duty towards 
our best friends, the favourite books of 
childhood, of youth, and of age. 

I might easily mention other forms of 
activity and of craftsmanship where decoration 
and beauty of design and honesty of work- 
manship come in, for instance, pottery, 
tapestry, even posters. I think that really 
one of the very many increasing joys of living 
in London is the enormous improvement in 
the posters of this great town. I feel a 
considerable interest whenever I go through a 
town in a good many things in it, in its houses, 
its churches, its schools, and in the faces 
and the dresses of its people, but I must admit 
that advertisement hoardings in every town 
have as much charm for me as anything. I 
can see there a miniature of the life of the 
town, I can see what the real activity and 
interest of the town is, I consider that they 
form a very fair indication of the life and the 
taste and the promise of the town. I 
remember that after visiting one town I came 
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away with a feeling of thankfulness for one 
poster that I saw pasted up on a hoarding in 
it. The town was that sink of iniquity, as I 
consider it, the town which is built just at the 
entrance to the Suez Canal. I believe that the 
human rubbish and vice of the world has 
been carted into a heap in this town. I think 
I have never seen a town with so many glaring 
proofs of the hideousness of the moral life 
of the place, and I must admit that, during 
my stay of a day or two there, I never felt 
more uncomfortable in any town. But the 
morning before I sailed down the Canal, I 
came across one poster which must, I think, 
have been printed by an Italian printer. It 
was beautifully printed, and on it was a call 
to the Italians of that town to celebrate, I 
think, the 20th of September, the entry of 
the Italian troops into Rome in 1870. It 
called, in the names of Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Cavour and Victor Emanuel, on all the 
Italians in that town to meet together on 
the 20th of September, in order to com- 
memorate that striking day in the history of 
their fatherland. The very sight of that 
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poster, which was beautifully printed and 
seemed to me to convey a splendid image of 
the nationality and humanity of the Italians 
scattered over this vile town, gave me 
something like a redeeming glimpse of the life 
in that dreadful town. Therefore, I hope 
that in Wales we shall not look down upon the 
value of the poster, and I am extremely glad 
that both the Newport and the Festiniog 
Eisteddfod Committees have offered a hand- 
some prize for the best pictorial poster for an 
Eisteddfod. There are other by-ways of 
activity, about which one can speak in 
reference to descriptive art. There are village 
crosses and memorials, there are memorial 
windows in church and college, and there are 
tombs. I shall not refer to-night to any of 
these, except by the mere mention of them, 
but I always feel that a very great deal can be 
done for the rekindling and fostering of beauty 
of design and honesty of workmanship in all 
these various features. I think nothing is 
more attractive in the villages where they 
still survive than the old Celtic crosses of 
the early centuries. They are silent witnesses 
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to the generations that have passed away 
in those villages, and they are witnesses to 
this day of the beauty of the design and of 
the instinctive skill which a Welshman in the 
early, the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries 
possessed. I shall be extremely glad when 
villagers themselves, or those who have left 
villages and prospered in the world and go 
back again, realise what a service they do to 
a village if they help to raise, not perhaps a 
village cross, but some form of village 
monument to those who either in the village 
or out of it have done credit to their birth- 
place and service to humanity. 

I was one day last summer in an out-of-the- 
way little village, called Llansannan, which 
is considered to be a completely out-of-the- 
world place. There you find at the present 
day some of the most characteristic Welshmen 
of the whole of Wales. There you find a 
certain freshness and vigour of spirit and of 
activity and a great deal of splendid 
conservatism on the part of the villagers and 
the peasants, and I felt as I looked upon the 
open square of the little village that it would 
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be a real addition to that village and some- 
thing that would, perhaps, kindle the young 
mind there, if a fitting monument, say a Celtic 
cross, such as you find in Pembrokeshire 
and in many parts of Ireland, were raised 
in honour of the men who have been reared in 
that parish. Four names at once occur 
to me as being worthy to be placed side bv 
side or one after another on such a village 
cross. For a parish which has produced at 
various ages Tudur Aled, William Salisbury, 
William Rees, and Henry Rees, is a parish which 
can be very proud of itself, and a parish 
which ought, I think, to rear for generations 
of its children a monument to show that it 
appreciates the services which men who have 
been reared and who have lived in that parish 
have rendered not only to that countryside 
but to the whole of Wales, and some of them 
to humanity. 

To sum up these stray thoughts of mine, 
I would say that our duty is, first of all, to 
banish from our minds the idea that Art is 
something really confined to painting and to 
sculpture, and to impress, in season and out 
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of season, by word and by deed, that the 
only real hope of Art is in its constant 
application to industry and to everyday life. 
f would further say that it is our duty in our 
national system of education, in our primary 
school, in our secondary school, and still more 
in our evening continuation school, to impress 
the necessity for manual training, for training 
in the use of tools, and for training in various 
handicrafts. 1 would further say that we 
should give every possible encouragement to 
the suggestion, for instance, which was made 
at a Cymric gathering by Professor Herkomer, 
that we should not alone rely upon manual 
training and training in the use of tools and 
in handicraft in our schools, but that there 
should be raised in Wales one, or two, or three 
Schools of Art and Craft, where workmen 
and others can be trained, and from which 
we can hope to secure an adequate and 
permanent supply of well-trained teachers. 
J think also that we should, so far as possible, 
by this means and by other means, encourage 
the establishment and the fostering of home 
industries, of village industries in Wales. 
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This does not imply at all any piratical desire 
to upset what, I suppose, must be the normal 
and permanent system of industry in this 
country by factories and by machinery, but 
there is still ample and abundant room for the 
development of handicraft in wood, in stone 
and in metal. If one asks how this can be 
done, ali I would say is this: it cannot 
be done suddenly and quickly, the development 
of taste, the gradual accumulation of 
hereditary skill, and the diffusion of right 
ideas of design and of art among a people, 
cannot be achieved by passing resolutions 
or by plebiscite, it can only come by education, 
by right ideals, and by patience. If we have 
right ideals, if we give the right encourage- 
ment, and if we persist in well-doing, then 
I think we deserve the right to look forward 
steadfastly and hopefully to the dawning of 
that fuller and ampler time when the cottages 
of Wales, when the halls of council of Wales, 
when the schools where the young of Wales 
are trained, when the temples where the 
manhood and womanhood of Wales pays 
homage to the powers that guide it and create 
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it and maintain it, when all buildings and all 
products of the national mind shall show that 
there is a real vitality in the national Art of 
Wales, in that art which shall mirror not only 
the bright fancy of the Celt, but also that love 
of home, love of things of the mind, that 
spirituality, and that serious outlook upon 
life, which characterise the Cymry. 


A PLEA FOR A WELSH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A PLEA FOR A WELSH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


] MUST, at the outset, disclaim any authority 

to speak as a specialist upon this subject. 

I hardly know the alphabet of Archi- 
tecture; JY am not a draughtsman nor a 
designer; and am unlearned in the grammar 
of ornament. I do not propose to deal either 
with the history or with the technique of 
Architecture; nor to dilate on its relation 
to the sister Arts of Sculpture and Painting ; 
nor to urge or advocate the merits of the 
Classic or Gothic or any other style. But, 
as one who loves to look upon the face of 
Wales, and to watch its life and development, 
I cannot but feel a concern for the position 
of the two mother Arts of Music and 
Architecture in our national life. These are 
the two Arts in which primitive man displayed 
certain creative faculties inherent in his 
nature. And, in all ages, when man desires 
to propagate his ideas, to preserve his 
memories and to impart his hope, he 
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associates them with a sound or a form, and, 
by this effort at the expression of his own 
life, gives proof of his capacity to excel in 
Music and in Architecture. The two Arts 
differ widely in their method and in their 
appeal. The one seeks to evolve harmonies 
of sound that thrill us for the moment, that die 
to the physical ear, and only live in the 
memory and in the soul. The other seeks to 
produce permanent, visible structures which 
appeal to the eye, to historic association and 
to imagination, which is the eye of the soul. 
Architecture, in the words of our greatest 
living teacher, is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man for 
whatever uses, that the sight of them may 
contribute to his mental health, power and 
pleasure. It includes all buildings, whether 
raised for God’s service and honour, or 
monuments and tombs to commemorate man’s 
achievement, or genius, or heroism, or 
saintliness, or devoted service to great causes. 
It includes every edifice raised by nations or 
societies for purposes of common _ business 
or pleasure, all private or public architecture 
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of defence, and every rank and kind of 
dwelling place. Both arts in their higher 
developments are very similar in that they 
require patience, long training, devotion and 
accumulated tradition of excellence, and those 
indefinable but priceless gifts of instinct, 
touch and taste. 

Wales has always drawn joy and strength 
from Music. Giraldus Cambrensis describes 
how the stranger who arrives at morn in a 
Welshman’s house is entertained till sunset 
with talk of fair maidens and the music of 
the harp. In all ages the delicate joy of 
Music has lightened oppression and sorrow 
and poverty. It penetrates every nook and 
cranny of Welsh life to-day. Every family 
has its singer and every country-side its choir. 
Our peasants and quarrymen and miners sing 
with a sweetness and power and a mighty 
unity which extort the admiration and 
enthusiasm of the severest critic. Our 
religious and lyric music is distinctive, 
characteristic, national. Music, loved and 
practised as it is by the whole Welsh people, 
bringing, as it does, to the whole Welsh 
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people refreshment and consolation; laden 
as it is with the tender and sad memories 
of the past, is essentially, and in the best 
sense, a democratic art. It is the heart and 
soul of the Eisteddfod ; it is one of the most 
potent influences of our religious life; our 
countrymen and women attain excellence and 
fame in the practice of it; it is formally 
recognised as a School in our University and 
is taking its place in our National Education, 
from the Primary School to the University 
College. It is true that there is still vast 
room for improvement in Instrumental Music 
and in Composition: it is equally true that 
there is a strong desire and a strenuous effort 
to compass this improvement and attain 
greater and greater excellence. 

But, when we turn to the Sister Art of 
Architecture, can we honestly say that the 
sight of the edifices which have been, and 
are being, raised by thousands all around us 
contributes to our mental health or power 
or pleasure? Is it not true that too many 
of our colliery and industrial villages and 
towns are appalling deserts of stone and 
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wood and iron, without design or colour, shoddy 
and shameful in their workmanship, sterile 
if not malignant in their influence upon the 
men and women who have to live in them, 
and upon the minds of the children who 
play and grow within the sight of them? Can 
we say that the cemented and stuccoed houses 
in our seaside towns contribute to the mental 
power and pleasure of those who sojourn 
within them ? The common people of Wales 
build by much sacrifice their places of worship. 
Is it not pathetic to see how these communities, 
who desire to erect on our hill-sides and in our 
valleys buildings for God’s service, are too 
often at the mercy of Architects who have 
neither training, nor skill, nor taste, nor 
imagination, nor knowledge of material nor 
true tests of good workmanship? Have not 
too many of the once beautiful churches of 
Wales been robbed of their solemn beauty by 
what is called their “ restoration’? ? Are 
not our County and Town Halls too often bare, 
dingy, characterless and utterly unworthy of a 
vigorous and self-respecting community? I 
am very far from saying that we have not a 
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proportion of well-designed, stately and 
beautiful public and private buildings in 
Wales: but candour compels us to admit that 
there is no diffusion of taste and skill among 
the people as there is in Music; there is not 
sufficient discontent with and revolt against 
the present barrenness and even ugliness of 
masses of our buildings; and there is little 
public guidance or training either for students 
or for the public. Yet no country more sorely 
and urgently needs such guidance and training 
than Wales. All over Wales Intermediate 
and Technical Schools are about to be built. 
Here in Bangor, as in Cardiff, you are looking 
forward to University Colleges which shall 
not be superannuated hotels surrounded by 
make-shift shanties, but noble and _ stately 
temples for the training of men and women 
from generation to generation.. But is there 
deep and anxious concern that all these 
schools and colleges shall be well situated, well 
designed, honestly built and so decorated 
as to contribute the same sort of ennoblement 
to a people as the creation of a great poem, 
or the making of a great code or the winning 
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of a great battle 2 We have just accomplished 
a wide, far-reaching extension of Local 
Government. We desire a steady growth of 
the Municipal spirit, and its embodiment in 
Municipal buildings, in town and _ village 
halls, institutes and libraries. Have we in 
Wales the Architects and the popular taste 
and training which will model these on 
something better than a jail or a workhouse 
or a barn, and make them buildings well 
adapted to their purpose, and so thoughtfully 
designed as to be a joy and a blessing to see 
and even to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks? Year by year, men and women in 
increasing numbers seek rest, pleasure, recrea- 
tion and natural beauty in the glens and along 
the sea-coast of Wales: but do our growing 
towns show traces of a characteristic and 
worthy domestic Architecture? By the 
raising of the standard of comfort, by the 
quickening sense of sanitary needs, and by 
causes affecting the rural population into 
which I cannot now enter, there has been, and 
is, very considerable building of farmsteads 
and of cottages. To those who have seen 
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the freehold peasant of the Pyrenees, of 
Switzerland or the Tyrol, or the Dutchman 
of Holland or of South Africa build his house, 
nothing is more striking than the thought 
and care which he gives to its position, to 
the adapting of his plan and his construction, 
not only to his domestic needs, but to the 
possibilities of sunshine and jcomfort and 
shelter from avalanche and storm. But is 
there any serious endeavour in the building 
of Welsh farmsteads and cottages nowadays 
to adapt them to character, to scenery, to 
climate, and to give them such form and 
colour and adornment as_ shall delight 
the mind ? 

The Architectural need of Wales is, therefore, 
indubitable. The question arises, Is there a 
latent capacity in the Welsh people for the 
elevation of taste and for growing excellence 
in Architecture, as there undoubtedly is in 
Music? I have no hesitation in affirming that 
there is. There is practical unanimity that 
the finest and most fruitful epoch of building 
was the rise of what is called Gothic 
Architecture in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
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It was a real Architecture, applicable to all 
purposes—secular, domestic, civic, religious— 
because its principles proceeded rather from a 
course of reasoning than from a rigid form. 
It was of the very nature of its form to adapt 
itself to all the requirements of the structure. 
All the structures of that period are stamped 
with the seal of their time. The building not 
only of sound and substantial, but of comely 
and attractive, edifices came naturally to the 
builders and workmen of that time. It has 
been remarked that one common artistic 
motive ruled the construction of everything, 
from the minster to the wayside chapel, from 
the manor house to the cottage, from the 
banqueting hall to the barn. The rise of this 
great Architecture in Europe was mainly the 
awakening of the ancient Gallic or Celtic 
spirit of Northern and Western France. That 
epoch produced the finest abbeys and churches 
of Wales, as of other lands. In Tintern and 
Valle Crucis and Abbey Cwm Hir and Strata 
Florida, there can still be seen evidences of 
the richness of detail and the wealth of 
decorative power which are instinct in the 
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whole Celtic people. In the development of 
modern British Art the names of Inigo Jones, 
Owen Jones and Burne-Jones afford a striking 
proof of the esthetic instinct and initiative of 
the Celt. Inigo Jones lived in a period of 
revival of classic literature, and he was 
naturally swept into its current. It has been 
said that what was truly meant by the 
“art of design was scarcely known in this 
kingdom until Inigo Jones brought it into use 
and esteem. He was eminent for Architecture, 
a great geometrician, and in designing with 
his pen was not to be equalled by whatsoever 
great masters in his time for boldness, softness, 
sweetness and sureness of his touches.” It is 
a source of keen satisfaction for Welshmen to 
feel that the forerunner of the movement for 
restoring decorative arts to their true place in 
national life, and for renewing and developing 
the decorative faculty in our midst, was Owen 
Jones, son of Owain Myfyr, the collector of 
the Myfyrian Archeology which Matthew 
Arnold rightly calls the great repertory of the 
literature of our nation. We honour Owain 
Myfyr for his passion for Welsh Literature 
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and for the pursuit of the one great aim of 
his life—to give prominence and publicity to 
the scattered and unknown literary treasures 
of his native land. We honour him for 
spending his substance on Welsh Literature, 
for the great stimulus which he gave to the 
Eisteddfod, and for the 35,000 pages of 
manuscripts which are stored in the British 
Museum as a monument to his labour and 
zeal for Welsh Literature. The love and 
labour of his son, Owen Jones, will be a source 
of growing pride to his countrymen. 
Educated at the Charterhouse, he visited the 
Art centres of Paris, Milan, Venice, Rome, 
Greece, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, Constan- 
tinople. Deeply impressed by Arabic form and 
ornament, he returned to this country, where, 
from 1836 to 1874, he published a magnificent 
series of books upon the ornaments and 
decorative arts of the leading artistic peoples 
of the world. He superintended the works of 
the great Exhibition of 1851, he was the 
joint-director of the decoration of the Crystal 
Palace, and he himself designed the Egyptian, 
Greek and Alhambra Courts. He was 
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extensively employed in the decoration 
of private houses, he decorated the Palace of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and he was Architect 
of St. James’s Hall, London. By his example, 
and especially by his splendid work, “ The 
Grammar of Ornament,” he exercised a great 
influence upon the course and development 
of the Decorative Arts—a movement whose 
leading spirits to-day are William Morris and 
Burne-Jones—a movement which is silently 
and surely revolutionising art and handicraft. 

These considerations convince me that it is 
possible to evoke the latent capacity of the 
Welsh people in Architecture and Decorative 
Art as it is roused in Music. And my plea is 
for the establishment in the University of 
Wales of a School of Architecture which shall 
slowly and surely guide the Welsh people. 
It should be the function of such a school of 
Architecture to explain and compare the 
various styles or groups of styles of Archi- 
tecture, their relation to civilization, their 
development or decay, and the causes of such 
growth or wane. It would be its function to 
teach geometry as the ground-work of 
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Architectural Jabours; to so far deal with 
Archeology as to show what application has 
been made of Geometry to styles of Archi- 
tecture from age to age and under varying 
circumstances of climate and of social life; to 
teach perspective so that builders may 
realise in thought the effect of prominent or 
elevated parts, and may learn how to take 
advantage of light and shade. It would include 
the art of economising resources by employing 
materials peculiar to the various localities, and 
the judicious application of those materials 
to the forms they are adapted to receive. It 
would teach the importance to an Architect 
of being able and ready to explain and justify 
his design by sound reason and a clear and 
logical form of expression. It would keep 
in view the principles applicable to the 
organization and administration of labour, 
and it should be its function to diffuse instruc- 
tion and to impress and set forth the dignity 
of the Art, among all those who, at our 
University, fit themselves to be useful to the 
State, to local communities and to civic or 
religious societies. It would be its aim to 
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encourage and develope a national and 
characteristic Welsh style. 

It may be asked whether the establishment 
of a School of Architecture in a Welsh 
University, with its professorships and its 
lectures and its degrees would be a step fruitful 
of good ? I can only reply to that question by 
reference to experience. Consider the condition 
and prospects of Welsh literature 50 years ago. 
There was considerable zeal and some 
knowledge, but no real research, no scientific 
guidance, no recognised School of Celtic Study. 
In 1838 and 1839, benefitting by the labour 
of Tegid, Lady Charlotte Guest published 
at Llandovery that great treasure-house of 
Medieval Welsh literature, the Mabinogion. 
Among those who were fascinated by this 
treasure was Mr. Matthew Arnold. When 
elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, he 
chose for his subject Celtic Literature. In 
those remarkable Lectures, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold said that Oxford’s most valuable and 
beneficent message to Wales and Ireland 
would be the establishment in that ancient 
University of a Professorship of Celtic. 
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Many at that day scorned this suggestion, but 
the University adopted it. Among those who 
listened to Mr. Matthew Arnold, and was 
fired by his keen insight and loving enthusiasm 
for the Celt and his history and his literature, 
was Mr. John Rhys. He was elected to the 
new Chair of Celtic. Since then, not only has 
Professor Rhys been a most valuable authority 
and guide on Welsh Education, and in other 
spheres of Welsh National life, not only has 
he helped to found a critical and brilliant 
School of Welsh literary men, but he now 
takes his place at the head of the European 
School of Celtic Studies. The influence upon 
Wales and upon Celtic peoples of the establish- 
ment of this Celtic Chair is growing, and will 
grow. 

My hope is that, to some extent, the 
establishment of a School of Architecture in 
our own University would exercise a similar 
wholesome and stimulating influence upon 
the thought and activity of Wales. A Welsh 
Professor of Architecture would be a witness 
to the need for thought and care and 
conscience in the rearing of buildings worthy of 
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the beautiful hills and fair valleys of Wales. 
He would be a standing protest against 
characterless, meaningless and make-shift 
buildings. He would help to hold before 
the eyes of the Welsh people the need for the 
Seven Lamps of Architecture: for sacrifice, 
truth, power, beauty, love, memory and 
obedience. He would help to increase the 
influences for elevating public taste and for 
making Architecture, like Music, a popular 
and democratic Art. And amply would any 
effort and sacrifice incurred in the establish- 
ment of such a School of Architecture be repaid 
if it served to renew and restore those 
faculties amongst the Architects and builders 
and workmen of Wales which produced those 
abbeys, religious edifices, mansions and home- 
steads which here and there form a true 
adornment to the landscape of Wales. Thus 
an added and deeper meaning would be given 
to the aspiration,—“‘I godi’r hen wlad yn 
ei hél.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CELT IN 
THE MAKING OF BRITAIN. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CELT IN 
THE MAKING OF BRITAIN. 


DESIRE at the outset to express my 
I gratitude as a student and as a Celt to 

Mr. Matthew Arnold and the band of 
literary and scientific men who, determined 
to see things as they really are, have 
endeavoured to understand the Celtic peoples 
and appreciate the Celtic genius. This 
scholarly endeavour is all the more needful 
and welcome because of the spasmodic and 
aggressive outbursts of literary and political 
Jingoism. The ‘“‘ Rule Britannia” fever is 
apt to break out violently at any moment. 
Just now we are regaled from time to time with 
superlative laudations of Anglo-Saxonism, of 
the unapproachable superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, of the matchless splendour of the 
empire which the Anglo-Saxons have built 
up, of the divine mission which the Anglo- 
Saxons have, by high heaven, been com- 
missioned to undertake. Most of this fan- 
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faronade is intended as set off to the inherent 
insignificance and inevitable dwindling of the 
Celt and of Celtism. Our criticism—very 
tentatively and respectfully given—of these 
doughty champions of Anglo-Saxonism is that 
they have not taken trouble to see things 
ag they really are, that they have not reckoned 
the forces and qualities which have gone to the 
making of Britain, that the indomitable 
energy and material success of Anglo-Saxonism 
are only a factor, and that to talk of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as a pure and distinct entity 
is neither scientific nor historical. They 
scarcely seem to appreciate what it is that 
makes a people, that gives it an enduring 
place in the world’s history. For it is not so 
much vastness of territory, or teeming masses 
of population, or statistics of material success 
at which the mind staggers, which constitute 
abiding national greatness, as it is “a 
spiritual condition worthy to excite the love, 
interest, and admiration’? of mankind. 

The interest of Israel for us to-day is not 
that it stretched from Dan to Beersheba, 
or that it smote the Amalekites and Moabites 
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hip and thigh, but that it produced Job, 
Isaiah, the Gospel of St. John and St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, and that the whole 
course of its history was, despite constant 
stumbling and deplorable lapses, a long and 
painful struggle after righteousness as the power 
which exalteth a nation. Babylon and Assyria 
asserted their sway over vast hordes of 
people and limitless tracts of land, but the 
interest and admiration of the world is not 
for them but for the spiritual cendition of 
their captives who 

‘ By tha rivers of Babyton 

There we sat down, yea, we wept 

When we remembered Zion. 

Upon the willows in the midst thereof 


We hanged up our harps, 
For they that led us captive required of us songs. 


How shall we sing the Lord’s song 

In a strange land ? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget its cunning.” 
Never, till the latest day, shall] the world 
cease to interest itself in the history of the 
people who, in a strange land, thus remembered 
Zion. Likewise the interest of Greece for us 


to-day is not so much that Alexander swept 
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with his conquering hosts to the gates of 
India and wept because he had no more worlds 
to conquer, not that Greece ruled the Eastern 
Mediterranean or vanquished the Macedonians, 
but that it produced the epics of Homer, the 
odes of Pindar, the masterful periods of 
Demosthenes, the dramas of Sophocles, who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole, the 
dialogues of Plato and the politics of Aristotle ; 
and that Greek society, the common folk of 
Athens and of Achaia, lived in the current of 
their ideas, were permeated with intelligence 
and love of right thinking. The Bismarckian 
Imperialism of Germany and its army of three 
or four million soldiers will not, in the 
judgment and interest of history, count so 
much for Germany as the production of 
Goethe and Goethe’s ideal. 

We in England are proud of an empire on 
which the sun never sets, and we stand aghast 
at the amazing figures of the statistics of 
our population, commerce, and_ shipping 
But are we not too apt to attach an 
exaggerated importance to the mere unfettered 
pursuit of the production of wealth, forgetting 
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that the ‘‘ mere mechanical multiplying for this 
end of manufactures and population threatens 
to create for us vast, miserable, unmanageable 
masses of sunken people.” Even taking 
wealth alone as a factor in the making of a 
people, its fair distribution is more important 
than its rapid production. But in the 
making of Britain, its love of freedom and 
institutions of freedom are more important 
to the world than its material well-being. 
But the love, interest and admiration of man- 
kind will be secured for Britain not so much 
on account of the magnitude of its developed 
material resources or its politica] institutions, 
as that it counts among its sons and daughters, 
Shakespere, Milton, Edmund Burke, Robert 
Burns, George Eliot. They are types of the 
truc makers of Britain. They were beings 
possessing special power and genius. Matthew 
Arnold remarks that what constitutes special 
power and genius in a man seems often to be 
his blending with the basis of his national 
temperament some additional gift or grace not 
proper to that temperament. A great nation 
likewise owes its pre-eminence to blending with 
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races and to impact with peoples possessing 
temperaments and energies and qualities 
different from those which are dominant in 
itself. Greece owed much of its civilisation 
to Egypt and the wondrous East. The Romans 
drew from the Greeks their selectest forms of 
manners and of nature, while France and 
medieval Germany were transformed by 
Latin civilisation. Britain owes much of its 
greatness, of its value and interest to the world, 
to the Celtic elements within its borders. 
Britain has been made by the blending of the 
Germanic, the Celtic, and the Norman races 
and temperaments. I shall take the estimate 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold of the genius of these 
three races :— 

“The Germanic genius has stendiness as its main 


‘““basis with commonness and humdrum for its 
““defeet, fidelity to nature for its excellence. 


““The Celtic genius, sentiment for its main basis, 
‘with Jove of beauty, charm, and spirituality for 
“‘its excellence, ineffectualness and self-will for its 
‘* defect. 


““ The Norman genius, talent for affairs as its main 
‘basis, with strenuousness and clear rapidity for 
‘its excellence, hardness and insolence for its defect.” 
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The author of this estimate makes sad 
havoc of cherished religious, political, and 
national convictions of mine, and in common 
with the majority of his readers, J often rebel 
against his estimates and conclusions. But 
there is a marvellous penetration and sureness 
in them, and I cannot but think that his 
estimate of the genius of these three races is 
near, very near the mark. How each hits off 
the genius of the diflerent races, and how 
truly Britain in the wholeness of its character 
and history comprehends all. We know the 
German nature, its flat commonness, its infinite 
capacity for platitude, its phlegmatic dulness, 
its earthiness. Germans like Goethe and Heine 
have pointed this out with effect. But still, 
what an immensity it has done for the world ! 
This plodding doggedness underlies the 
achicvements of Germany, and the commerce 
and order of Britain. History attests the 
truth of his estimate of the Normans, their 
splendid capacity for government, their 
magnificent daring, and the rapid mastery of 
men and things which for a time laid Europe 
from Ireland to the Ural mountains largely 
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under their sway: which, in the ruling 
classes of Britain, has helped to conquer and 
rule teeming millions of men, and which has 
centralised the government of the United 
Kingdom. But what student of history or 
of the social condition of this kingdom does not 
know their hardness, their insolence, their 
cruelty, their relentless graspingness ? And 
then the Celts, with their Titanic struggles, 
their outbursts, their self-will, their many 
lapses in business and in government. Every 
literary and political whipster can wax feebly 
eloquent on their foibles. But shall we not 
acknowledge also their nobler qualities, their 
boundless hospitality, their instinct of brother- 
hood, their inextinguishable love of home and 
fatherland ; their capacity for abounding joy 
and deepest sorrow, their intellectual quickness, 
their love of beauty in nature, in man, in 
song, in art, their spirituality, their turn for 
emotional religion, their inbred love for all that 
is sentimental, spiritual, poetic ? Is it not this 
very Celticism which gives to Britain that 
special power and genius, that distinctive gift 
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which differentiates Britain from Germany, 
and which gives it the pre-eminence ? Is it 
not this which makes the religion of Britain 
more emotional, devout and ardent than that 
of Germany, which makes British oratory 
more passionate, stirring and effective than 
German, which makes Britain’s language more 
strenuous, supple, limpid and rapid than that 
of Germany, and which has helped to make 
Britain’s contribution to the abiding wealth 
of the world weightier than that of Germany ? 
But you may say: granting that the Celtic 
genius means all this, how has it had scope and 
play in Britain? Is not Britain, and certainly 
England, essentially Anglo-Saxon? Well. let 
us examine. It is often too readily assumed 
that when Saxons, Jutes and Angles made 
piratical raids on Britain, they annihilated the 
Celtic inhabitants. But science and history 
utterly reject this assumption. All admit that 
the population of the Scottish Highlands, of 
Wales, and of Cornwall, is overwhelmingly 
Celtic. It is further admitted that there is a 
large mixed population of Celts and Teutons 
in Strathclyde and Cumbria, in Lancashire, 
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in the Severn Valley, in Devon, Somerset and 
Dorset. Thus North and West Britain is 
admittedly mainly Celtic. 

Professor Huxley, after careful scientific 
investigations, pronounces the Severn Valley— 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire—more deeply Celtic than Iveland 
itself. In Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and East 
Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk), a large proportion 
of the population possess an unmistakably 
Celtic physique. Down to the Conquest there 
were principalities of Welshmen in Yorkshire ; 
and throughout the extant laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon period we find constant references to 
the Welshmen who had been enslaved by the 
victorious invaders. The women werc saved, 
for the invaders seldom imported women with 
them. The dwellers in the Roman-British 
cities were saved, and so were the rural Welsh- 
men, as serfs and tillers of the soil and payers 
of rent. They were largely saved when the 
invaders were Christianised, and it is only in 
Sussex, Essex, Kent, Middlesex, Herefordshire, 
Hampshire and Surrey, which were conquered 
by barbaric, ruthless, and unregenerate Saxons, 
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that the Britons were put to the sword, and it 
is in those counties mainly that you will find 
the Teuton in his glory to-day. Anthropology 
fully bears out these contentions. The pre- 
dominant physique and skull of Englishmen 
approaches the Celtic much more than the 
actual Germanic of to-day. In Sussex alone 
do we read of a complete annihilation of 
Britons, and it is precisely in Sussex that the 
Teutonic type of physique still remains 
the purest. 

Furthermore, during the industrial revolution 
of the last hundred years, the discovery of coal 
and the dependence of trade and industry upon 
coal have caused the Celtic portions of 
England—the west and north—to grow at an 
cnormous rate. The English language and 
English laws and institutions have extended 
their sway over Great Britain and Ireland. 
English land laws are depopulating Celtic 
Ireland, Wales and the Highlands, but those 
dispossessed Celts are sweeping to the English 
portions of Britain, the Highlanders to 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and London, the Welsh- 
men to London, Liverpool, Manchester and 
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the north, and the Irishmen everywhere. 
Add to this the important factor of the more 
rapid increase of the Celts, and it is not too 
much to affirm that not one-half the population 
of the British Isles is really of Teutonic descent. 
“Nor do the Teutons now,” says Mr. Grant 
Allen, “even retain their position as a ruling 
caste. Mixed Celts in England itself have 
long since risen to many high places. Leading 
families of Welsh, Cornish, Scottish, and Irish 
blood have also been admitted into the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, and form a large pro- 
portion of the House of Commons, of the 
official world, and of the governing classes in 
India, the Colonies, and of the empire generally. 
At the present day, we can only speak of the 
British people as Anglo-Saxon in a_con- 
ventional sense. So far as blood goes, we necd 
hardly hesitate to set them down as a pretty 
equal admixture of Teutonic and Celtic 
elements.” 

So much for blood. But how about brains ? 
When the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles conquered 
and settled in Britain, they were ruthless 
barbarians and heathens. Southern England 
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was Christianised from Rome; but the 
missionaries of the Irish and the Cymry 
Christianised the north and west of England. 
Through their monasteries they taught the 
Teutons the Gospel and the arts of peace. 
From these monasteries in the north and 
west came the germ of the national literature 
of England. From these monasteries, founded 
by Celtic missionaries from Jona, sprung 
Caedmon, the father of English poetry, and 
Bede, the father of English history. The 
dominant impulse for the first great wave and 
movement of national English literature came 
from the Celt. Arthur, in his struggle for 
the freedom, homes, and independence of the 
Cymry, is the hero and inspiration of early 
English literature. The Arthurian legends, 
nursed among the hills of Wales and Cornwall 
and the dales of Brittany, were first published 
in England by Gruffydd ap Arthur, better 
known as Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Welsh 
priest. His Celtic fancy quickened the whole 
literary community. His quick wit and lively 
imagination shocked the solid Saxon monks. 


One of them, William of Newburgh, points 
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out ‘“‘ how saucily and how shamelessly he lies 
almost throughout.” But Geoffrey’s bright 
invention in handling the Celtic legends 
stirred men’s imagination, vivified the mind 
of England, and broke fresh ground in 
literature. This Brut of Gruffydd ap Arthur 
of Monmouth became a mine for makers 
of immortal song. Shakespere delved in the 
traditions of Italy for his Merchant of Venice, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Romeo and 
Juliet, but he drew from Celtic sources his 
material for Macbeth, King Lear and 
Cymbeline. It is therefore with just pride 
that Thomas Stephens quotes from the 
Quarterly Review of March, 1848 :—“‘ Perhaps 
Gorboduc, and Ferrex and Porrex might be 
not much missed from the Dramatic Literature 
of Europe; but what should we think of the 
loss of Lear and Cymbeline.” Let us thankfully 
remember Geoffrey of Monmouth to whom 
Shakespere was indebted for the ground-work 
of those marvellous productions, and without 
whose Historia Britonum we should never have 
had them. A spark is but a small matter in 
itself, but it may serve to kindle “a light for 
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all nations.” This Brut of Gruffydd ap Arthur 
became a corner-stone of romance, and there 
is scarcely a tale of chivalry down to the 
sixteenth century, which has not directly or 
indirectly received from it much of its colouring. 

Wace of Jersey reproduced Geoffrey’s book 
in Norman-French (the court language of the 
time), adding several Breton romances. Then 
Walter Map, born on the Welsh border, and 
with Welsh blood in his veins, the central 
literary figure of Henry II.’s reign, when the 
English were beginning to assert themselves 
after their conquest by the Normans— Walter 
Map moulded these growing Arthurian legends 
into a distinctively Christian mould. 

He gave the second great impetus to the 
spread and development of the Arthurian 
legends which made them the staple of the 
Romantic literature of Europe. He translated 
and amplified Lancelot of the Lake, the Morte 
ad’ Arthur, and the Quest of the Holy Grail. 
This strange tale of the Quest of the Holy Grail 
is the spiritualisation of the Romances. As 
nobody knew whence Arthur came, what the 
Round Table meant, how Merlin was able to 
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predict so much, how Lancelot and Tristan 
grew to be so strong, some priest connected all 
this with religion, and set the Arthurian heroes 
in quest of the Holy Grail or dish containing 
the blood of our Lord which was given to 
Joseph of Arimathea. The Arthurian romances 
made the mind of Europe young again. They 
seized hold of the imagination of princes, 
courts and  people—Flemish, Provencal, 
Norman-French and German. Hence it is, I 
think, that in the national church at Innspriick 
which contains the superb monumental tomb 
of the great Maximilian, the representative of 
Britain among the noble company of Europe’s 
emperors and warriors who guard his tomb, 
is Arthur, the hero and central figure of the 
Celtic romances. 

In a word, Walter Map put, as one writer 
says, a Christian soul into the body of the 
Arthurian Romances. Then Layamon, a priest 
from Celtic Worcestershire, rendered these 
romances into English. Rendered to the 
language of the people, thev profoundly 
influenced their whole genius. How strong 
and abiding a hold these Celtic legends 
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obtained of the mind and spirit of England is 
illustrated by the fact that Malory’s Death of 
Arthur was one of the first books issued out 
of Caxton’s press, and it is not without 
significance that these legends are the inspira- 
tion of the best poetry of the poet laureate of 
our day. Milton even had designed his epic 
on the Arthurian legend, and it was only the 
great Puritan revolution which turned his 
genius to Hebrew instead of to Celtic sources 
for inspiration. The Celtic strain runs all 
through English literature. Shakespere, ‘the 
highest type of the race, the one Englishman 
who has combined in the largest measure the 
mobility and fancy of the Celt with the depth 
and energy of the Teutonic temper” (John 
Richard Green), the star and glory of the 
Elizabethan age, and George Eliot, of the 
Victorian age, were born in the forest of Arden, 
on the Welsh borderland. George Eliot, born 
within sight of Shakespere’s home, moreover, 
was Welsh in blood and Celtic in temperament. 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley, who wrote under 
the spell of that great Celtic upheaval, the 
French Revolution, have throughout their 
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work the characteristics of the Celtic genius. 
It is the spirit of liberty which gives the life to 
the mind, so it is not unnatural to find that the 
Celtic genius has contributed most of the 
literary wealth of the world not through Celtic 
peoples subject to England as through the 
main current of English life. 

But not in literature alone has the Celt set 
his mark on man’s endeavour towards higher 
things. ‘“‘ The true glory of the Celt in Europe 
is his artistic eminence.” So remarks 
Mr. Fergusson in his History of Architecture, 
and he adds :—“‘ It is not perhaps too much to 
assert that without the Celt’s intervention we 
should not have possessed in modern times a 
church worthy of admiration, or a picture, or 
a statue we could look at without shame.” 
John Gibson of Conway represents the Celt’s 
aptitude for sculpture, as Richard Wilson 
does his meditative love of Nature. 

The influence of the Celt on the literature 
and art of Britain is pervasive and strong. 
That is generally acknowledged, but it is 
contended that the institutions and laws of 
Britain are thoroughly Teutonic. So they 
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are, but the Celt has set a deep mark even upon 
these. It was only by the union of the Welsh 
with Montfort, himself a Breton and a Celt, 
that the barons won their first Parliament. 
Montfort’s victory was mainly due to his alliance 
with his bosom friend, the handsome and 
accomplished Prince Llewelyn. When the 
barons fell to fighting one another for weary 
years during the wars of the Roses, it was 
Henry Tudor, the son of a Welsh squire, 
supported by Welshmen, who ended that long 
and dreary conflict, and founded what Ranke, 
the great historian of the Reformation period, 
calls the most capable dynasty that sat on 
the English throne. Then kings were kings, 
not puppets like the two first Georges, or 
idiots like the third, or perfumed rakes like the 
fourth, or expensive ornaments and figure- 
heads like the court of Victoria. This Celtic 
dynasty of Tudors really ruled. Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth set their imprint 
deep and indelible on English history. Gray, 
in his spirited Pindaric ode, The Bard, thus 
refers to the Tudor rulers of Britain :— 
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‘“ No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail :— 

Allhail, ye genuine kings! Britannia’s issue hail ! 

Girt with many a baron bold 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 

In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine 

Her eye proclaims hor of the Briton-lino 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face 

Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in tho air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play? 

Hear from the grave great Taliesin, hear 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay.” 
For under the Tudors came the Reformation 
and the foundation of Britain’s naval 
supremacy. ‘ That this nation is what it is,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “and this church is what 
it is, may, without praise or blame, but only in 
acknowledgment of the fact, be owned due 
to Queen Elizabeth as much as to any human 
being that has ever in this island enjoyed or 
suffered the stern and bracing experiences of 
life.’ Mr. Gladstone thus pays homage to 
“a mind persistent in its work and singularly 
powerful, while clad in female form.” He at 
the same time points out that she contributed 
little to Puritanism, to which we owe it that 


the doctrine of non-resistance, the birth-sin of 
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the English Reformation and the plague-spot 
of the Church of England, did not undermine 
and absorb the political liberties of the nation. 
When a Puritan Parliament curbed a menacing 
despotism and priestcraft, the leaders, men 
like Sir John Eliot and Sir Robert Phelips, 
hailed from Celtic Cornwall and Devon, and 
though the main force of the Puritan revolu- 
tion came from the most pronounced Teutonic 
districts of Kngland, yet its leader, Oliver 
Cromwell, who led the Parliamentary forces 
to victory, and during his Protectorate placed 
Britain at the head of the nations, was the 
descendant of a Welsh squire of Glamorgan. 
The Tudors and Cromwell were rulers of men 
and moulders of national destinies. 

So much for Welsh Celtic infusion in the 
nature of the makers of Britain in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century. In the eighteenth 
century, the Irish Celt exerts his influence. 
The two greatest factors in the making of 
Britain in the eighteenth century were the 
opposition to the Napoleonic revolutionary 
wars and the rise of the British power in India. 
Edmund Burke. an Irishman, was the soul 
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of the opposition to the French Revolution. 
It has been said of him that he saturated 
politics with thought, and that his writings 
are distinguished for their “‘ profound, 
permanent, fruitful, philosophical truth.” 
Our great ruler of India was Lord Wellesley, 
an Irishman, while his brother, the Duke of 
Wellington, ruled India, vanquished Napoleon, 
and governed England. With him ended a 
great period of concentration in Britain. Since 
his last ministry, Britain has entered upon a 
period of political and social expansion. For the 
last fifty, if not one hundred years, the Celts 
have been increasing in number, influence, and 
power. I have pointed out already that the 
Celtic admixture in England is strongest in 
the North and West, and amongst the now 
enfranchised labouring population in the Mid- 
lands and South-east of England. The popula- 
tion, industry, and initiative are in the north 
and west, and now political power has been 
transferred to the toiling and labouring masses 
of the four peoples within this kingdom. The 
great movements for political freedom and 
franchise have come from the Celts and the 
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semi-Celtic portions of England, whilst 
distinctly Teutonic districts like Sussex, Essex, 
Kent, Bucks and Surrey have only offered a 
stolid and utterly futile opposition. In the 
great struggle of the British and Irish 
democracies for social equality in which we are 
launched, the Celts will more and more exert 
their influence. We have settled that political 
power is not for a few, but for the many ; 
not for an aristocracy or caste, but for the 
whole people. Nor shall land and culture and 
the fruits of labour be for the few, but like the 
franchise, for the many. God’s earth and 
air and water, and the use of their natural 
powers, materials and energies shall be in 
Britain, as in other more favoured lands, not 
for the favoured few, but for the toiling millions. 
The heat and burden of this struggle fall upon 
the Celt. 


“ Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere— 
‘Far other is this battle in the West 
Whorcto we move, than when wo strove in youth, 
And brake the petty kings, and fought with Rome, 
Or thrust the heathen from the Roman wall 


And shook him thro’ the North.’ 
* * » = * 


The old order changeth, yielding place to now 
And God fulfils himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


—— Lee 
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But the agony of Ireland is the awakening of 
Britain. By the ancient laws of Wales and 
Ireland every Welshman and Irishman owned 
land, and the instinct is planted deep in every 
fibre of their nature. The leaders and the rank 
and file in the movement for land reform, 
which really means social reform, are Celts. 

I think Englishmen will some day realise 
and acknowledge that the land war waged by 
the Celt is not waged for material spoils and 
gain. It is true that it is a manifestation of a 
passion for social equality which characterises 
every democracy. But with the Celt it is really 
not a question of the percentage of rent, 
but of the security and sacredness of the 
home, of the consciousness of the rights and 
duties of nationality. In Wexford not long ago 
a peasant—and in a large part of Wexford the 
peasants are Welsh immigrants—was defending 
his little home against the crowbar brigade. 
Between the thuds of the crowbars and the 
battering ram, the bystanders could hear 
the peasant and his family singing :— 

‘“* Gra ma chree, 


I hope to see 
Ould Aireland free again.’’ 
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To him, struggling for his home _ was 
emancipating his fatherland. 

Irishmen, Welshmen and Highlanders 
passionately love their native soil—its outward 
natural beauty, its hills and valleys, its crags 
and brooks, its sea-coast and its landscape. 
It finds expression in such songs as this of 
Thomas Davis, the poet of Young Ireland :— 


“ She is a rich and rare land, 
Qh! she’s a fresh and fair land, 
She is a dear and rare land, 
This native land of mine. 
No men than hers are braver, 
Her women’s hearts ne'er waver 
I'd freely die to save her 
And think my lot divine. 
She’s not. a dull and cold land, 
No! sho’s a warm and bold Iand, 
Oh! she’s a true and old land, 
This native land of mine. 
Could beauty ever guard her, 
And virtue still reward her, 
No foe would cross her border, 
No friend within it pine ! 
Oh! she’s a fresh and fair land, 
Qh! she's a rich and rare land, 
Yes, she’s a rich and fair land, 
This native land of mine.” 


Through all the poetry and song of my own 
native land of Wales there runs this strain of 
love of fatherland, of its outward natural 
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charm, of the pensive, spiritual memories that 
cling and cluster round its hills and valleys, 
its villages and its homesteads. I cannot 
here quote Welsh poetry, but your own 
historian, John Richard Green, was fully 
cognisant of this Celtic strain :— 

“Prince Howel is a noble troubadour, the 
author of delicate and gay love poetry. If he 
sang as a patriot that he hated England as ‘a 
flat, imactive land,’ and that he loved 
Gwynedd with its sea-coast and mountains, 
its towns on the forest border, its fair 
landscape, its dales and valleys, its white 
sea-mews, still the praise of beanteous women 
ran through all the strain. ‘I love its fields 
covered with white trefoil, I love the Marches 
of Merioneth where my head was pillowed on a 
snow-white arm.’ ”’ 

This love of the country, of country life, 
the love of one’s kindred people, the sense of 
nationality, its rights and duties, its holy 
hopes and great possibilities,—all these Celtic 
instincts make war on materialism, and while 
they last, they will lighten, sweeten, and 
ennoble your great civilisation. 
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The Celts always have, and, I trust, always 
will bear witness against materialism, against 
the strong tendency of peoples to commonness, 
hardness, and materialness of life. This is 
no doubt the tendency of the Teuton. Mark 
how Mr. Matthew Arnold described the pure 
Teuton at home in Germany :— 

“The universal dead-level of plainness 
and homeliness, the lack of all beauty and 
distinction in form and feature, the slowness 
and the clumsiness of the language, the eternal 
beer, sausages, and bad tobacco, the blank 
commonness everywhere, pressing at last like 
a weight on the spirits of the traveller in 
Northern Germany—and making him im- 
patient to be gone—this is the weak side; the 
industry, the well-doing, the patient steady 
elaboration of things, the idea of science 
governing all departments of human activity— 
this is the strong side.” 

Against this commonness, against life made 
mechanical by elaborate science, by con- 
ventionality and luxury, the Celt instinctively 
tebels. He is always ready, says Mr. Henri 
Martin, to rebel against the despotism of 
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fact. He is sentimental, spiritual. Here is the 
testimony of Lucan, an educated Roman, fifty 
years after Christ, to the Celtic race :— 

“Ye too, ye bards, who by your praises 
perpetuate the memory of the fallen brave, 
without hindrance poured forth your strains. 
And ye, ye Druids, now that the sword was 
removed, began once more your barbaric 
rites and weird solemnities. To you only is 
given knowledge or ignorance (whichever it 
be) of the gods and the powers of heaven ; 
your dwelling is in the lone heart of the forest. 
From you we learn that the bourne of man’s 
spirit is not the senseless grave, not the pale 
realm of the monarch below ; in another world 
his spirit survives still; death, if your lore be 
true, is but the passage to enduring life.” 

Thus did the Celt bear witness against the 
materialism of Rome. When the Roman 
Church itself became materialised, Celts like 
Pelagius, Duns Scotus, Roscelin, Abelard, 
Descartes, and, in later times, Chateaubriand, 
Lamennais and Ernest Renan arose to awaken 
and broaden the minds of men. Writing of 
Ernest Renan, the idoliser and idol of Britanny, 
Mr. Frederick Myers says :— 
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“Nowhere is he more unreservedly himsclf 
than when he is depicting that gentle romance, 
that half-humorous sentiment, that devout 
and pensive peace, which breathe alike in 
Breton, Welsh and Irish legend, and which 
after so many journeyings into the imaginary 
or invisible world find their truest earthly 
ideal in the monasteries of Iona and Lindisfarne. 
Here it is that we discern his spiritual kin ; 
among these saints and dreamers, whose fancy 
is often too unrestrained, their emotions 
too temininely sensitive for commerce with the 
world, these populations who, to the faults 
inherent in weakness, have too often added 
the faults that are begotten of oppression, but 
yet have never wholly sunk to commonness 
nor desisted from an unworldly hope. There 
lave been races which have had a firmer grasp 
of this life. There have been races who have 
risen on more soaring wing when they would 
frame their conception of another world. But 
there has been no race perhaps which has 
borne witness more unceasingly, by its 
weakness as by its strength to that strange 
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feel himself as but a pilgrim here; which 
rejects as unsatisfying all of satisfaction that 
earth can bring, and demands an unknown 
consolation from an obscurely encompassing 
Power.” 

May the Celts never cease to bear witness 
and testimony to this yearning of humanity 
for higher things, for the things of the Spirit. 

Likewise in their love of music, poetry, and 
culture, and in the belief of the efficacy of 
music, poetry and culture, for every man, 
the Celt stands pre-eminent. Throughout the 
length and breadth of Wales the holidays 
are consecrated to the enjoyment of music, 
poetry and literature by all the people, by all 
the workers, by the poor. In the remotest 
glen, on the most rugged countryside in Wales, 
the hearths and schoolrooms are full of eager 
teachers and eager learners, drawing joy for 
their lives and adding dignity to them by the 
pursuit of knowledge touching the mysteries 
of their religious faith, the memories and the 
hopes of their fatherland, and their rights 
and duties as citizens. This is a force in the 
making of Britain. For in the busy haunts of 
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Englishmen in London, or in the teeming 
industrial centres of the North, where wearied 
spirits seek light upon the dark enigmas of 
suffering, sin, and wrong, none find readier 
acceptance or warmer welcome than the Welsh 
preachers with minds kindled and _ hearts 
warmed by their native religious faith, 
and the Irish politicians who have been taught 
the stern realities of social problems by the 
burning roof-trees and ruined homes of 
Ireland. Thought, emotion. ideals, labours— 
these are the weapons of the Celt, and they 
will more and more prevail. 

For centuries the world kept slipping away 
from the Celt, but since the accession of the 
Tudors, and especially since the French 
Revolution period, the Celt has been regaining 
his foothold in the West. And he will yet have 
much to say and do in the re-making of Britain. 
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CANNOT hope, within the limits of a short 
address, to deal, except in the most cursory 
manner, with the multitudinous aspects 

of social life in rural Wales. Its roots strike 
deep into an immemorial past. The chequered 
history and diversified scenery of Wales have 
left an infinite variety of racial, local and 
social peculiarities and customs. It is, 
therefore, with considerable trepidation that I 
ever venture to generalise upon Welsh social 
life. This trepidation is accentuated by the 
contemplation of dogmatic views expressed 
by those who have only touched the fringe of 
the inner life of our people. We have often 
been regaled with the cocksure estimate of 
our character given by Anglicised squires, by 
county . court judges, and by Times 
correspondents. The whole English estimate 
of Wales and Welshmen is still very largely 
coloured by the infamous report of three 
young barristers who formed the Welsh 
Education Commission of 1847. With these 
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estimates I shall not deal, but will content 
myself with directing attention to certain 
points arising out of two Government reports, 
that of the Census of 1891 and that of the two 
Assistant Commissioners, Messrs. D. Lleufer 
Thomas and C. M. Chapman, who inquired, 
on behalf of the Labour Commission, into 
the condition of the agricultural labourer in 
Wales. The first fact which stands out plain 
and unmistakable, on the face of the Census 
Report, is the vast change in Wales and its 
population by the gigantic developments of 
the Welsh coalfields.§ The population of 
Wales and Monmouth on Census Sunday was 
1,771,451. Out of these 249,861 were 
immigrants from England, Ireland, Scotland 
and abroad. This accounts at a stroke for 
one-third of the English-speaking population 
of Wales without reckoning children born 
to them after their migration to Wales. Out 
of a population of 687,218 in Glamorganshire, 
139,031 were English and other immigrants, 
while 121,653 migrated into it from other 
Welsh counties, mainly from Welsh-speaking 
rural districts. Out of a population of 
252,416 in Monmouthshire, 61,061 were 
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English and other immigrants, while 30,504 
migrated into it from other Welsh counties. 
There were in Denbighshire 16,847 English 
and other immigrants, and 13,744 in Flint- 
shire. Those figures indicate the strength 
of what one may call the foreign wave into the 
Welsh industrial districts. None the less 
striking are the figures of the migration from 
the Welsh agricultural counties. Of the 
60,3848 natives of Anglesea, 9,106 were on 
Census Sunday settled in Wales beyond the 
Menai, and 8,467 in England. Of the 51,931 
natives of Merioneth, 9,452 were settled in other 
Welsh counties, and 5,180 in England, out of 
85,731 natives of Cardiganshire, 22,573 were 
settled in other Welsh counties, mainly, I 
suppose, as colliers, clergymen, and school- 
masters. and 7,217 in England. Out of 115,013 
natives of Pembrokeshire, 26,777 had migrated 
to other parts of Wales and 13,217 to England, 
while out of 79,312 natives of Montgomeryshire, 
12,448 had migrated to other Welsh counties, 
and as many as 19,178 to England. It is 
interesting to notice that the larger part of 
those who migrate from rural to industrial 
Wales are men, while the larger part of those 
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who migrate from Wales to England are 
women. This latter fact points of course to 
the large and increasing number of young 
Welsh girls who become domestic servants 
in English homes, and to a not inconsiderable 
number of Welsh peasants who leave the hills 
to occupy farms in English counties on the 
border. Altogether 228,616 men and women 
born in Wales were on Census Sunday 
settled in England. The drain from the Welsh 
rural districts into industrial Wales and into 
England has been so great that during the 
last decade the decline in the population in the 
nine preponderatingly agricultural counties has 
been quite marked and in some counties 
even alarming. The migration from the 
country to the towns is not peculiar to Wales 
or to this Kingdom. It is a world-wide 
tendency. 

This tendency has been accentuated by the 
industrial development and _ prosperity of 
South-eastern and North-eastern Wales. It 
is, however, more from necessity than from 
choice that Welshmen leave the fields and 
villages for the pits, the furnaces, and the 
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towns. For general as the tendency in all 
countries is to migrate to the towns, it has, in 
Wales, been emphasised by a deliberate policy 
of consolidating holdings and of letting 
cottages go to ruin. Mr. Lleufer Thomas, in 
his report on Glamorganshire, says that the 
best and most skilled labourers are undoubtedly 
those who have little holdings of their own, 
some 10 or 20 acres, and he quotes Councillor 
Howell, of Pencoed :—‘‘ There are none so 
comfortable as those who have 10 or 12 acres, 
and who work a farm as well; these show 
no tendency to emigrate.”’ He also cites the 
authority of a Narberth tenant farmer to 
the effect that holders of 7 or 10 acres always 
do well. ‘‘ At an old farm,” he said, ‘ with 
which I have been associated all my life, 
there were six or seven such little places, 
and the people who occupied them were always 
well off, well clothed, well dressed, and their 
children were well educated. The ideal object 
was thus attained. The youthful mind when 
feeding its father’s cows and pigs will 
cultivate a taste for agricultural pursuits which 
through life it will never forget, and however 
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circumstanced it may be in after life, will 
always have leanings towards the country and 
will pine to get back there.” Reports from 
other districts in Wales confirm the estimate 
of the value of small holdings. But from 
almost every district there rises the complaint 
that these holdings have been consolidated 
into large farms. From Montgomeryshire, 
for instance, comes the statement that there 
seems now to be less chance of a career for the 
successful labourer than in former years. 
This is due to the steady disappearance of 
small holdings which were for him the first 
rung in the ladder of social government. 
Mr. Chapman, the Assistant Commissioner, 
who visited Radnorshire, says that “the 
amalgamation of small farms into larger ones 
took place very frequently from thirty to 
forty years ago, but the memory of it is very 
distinct, and there are a great many ruined 
cottages to be seen in the district, which used to 
be occupied by small holders, and which 
remind the people of the past.”’ A Mont- 
gomeryshire bailiff pointed out how 
“Sir Watkin had during the last fifty years 
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allowed scores and scores of cottages to 
tumble down.’ This consolidation, besides 
decreasing the valuable class of small holders, 
leads to the employment of less labour on the 
land, with the result that the land suffers 
in its cultivation. Speaking of parts of 
Carnarvonshire, Mr. Lleufer Thomas points 
out that it was the lifelong policy of the late 
Lord Newborough to do away with cottages 
and small holdings, with the view of grouping 
all his estate (known as the Glynllifon estate) 
in a few large farms. Some Anglesea land- 
owners, likewise, in their endeavour to stamp 
out pauperism on their estates, have reduced 
the number of their cottages to a minimum. 
Personally, I do not believe that this hustling 
of the labouring poor is any more in 
accordance with sound rural economy than it 
js with Christian charity. One marked and 
deplorable result of the doing away with 
country cottages and small holdings is that the 
number of married men employed on farms 
is less than it used to be, and in these days 
these are in parts of the country very few. 
The families are drawn to the towns and 
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villages ; and when married men live in towns, 
they soon give up working on a farm by the 
term. Mr. Lleufer Thomas, commenting upon 
the disappearance of country cottages, notes 
that in Lleyn married men often work on 
farms at a distance of from 5 to 15 miles from 
home, and they only come home occasionally 
to their families, according to the distance, 
once a fortnight, or a month, or twice in six 
months. I ought to add that these small 
holdings were reclamations from the waste, 
made by peasants during generations, as the 
population increased. It was brought out in 
evidence the other day before the Welsh Land 
Commission that in the four parishes of 
Gwytherin, Llanfairtalhaiarn, Llansannan and 
Llanefydd there had been 1,238 such holdings. 
Fortunately the freeholds of these holdings were 
secured by the successors of the actual tillers. 
But as a rule, the majority of these small 
holdings have been merged in large farms. 
This was brought about partly by the settled 
policy of landowners who refused to keep 
the cottages in repair, and partly by the 
decay of domestic and village industries. The 
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amount of stockings, socks, gloves, flannel, 
cloth, baskets, and various forms of wood- 
work made in Welsh peasant homes and 
villages, was even within the present century 
enormous. In scores of Welsh country-sides 
you will find traces of a very complete rural 
economy. ‘There was the factory, the pandy 
(fuller’s house), the JUliwdy (dyer’s house), 
the tannery, the shoemaker’s house, the mill, 
the smithy, and the carpenter’s shop. 
Oftentimes the tailor was itinerant. He would 
go from farm to farm to stay while he made 
suits for the various members of the family 
out of strong durable cloth made from the 
wool shepherded on their own hill, dressed on 
their own hearth, and worked through the 
gwetthdy, Uiwdy, and pandy, picturesquely 
built on the banks of a stream that wound its 
way through their own glen. The women, 
likewise, obtained almost all their most 
becoming and healthy and national dress 
through the industry of their own country- 
side. John Ruskin says that ‘national 
costume wisely adopted and _ consistently 
worn is not only desirable but necessary in 
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right national organisation. Obeying fashion 
is a great folly and a greater crime; but 
gradual changes in dress properly accompany 
a healthful national development.” Only 
relies of our old rural economy and national 
costume remain. There is now a continuous 
rush from Manchester and Liverpool of the 
latest fashions, and too often the tawdriest 
shoddy. Rural Wales will gain in health, 
in prosperity, in taste, and in self-respect, 
when her streams will again be utilised to 
minister to her own needs by supplying the 
motive power for revived village industries. 
Nor can one but be apprehensive about the 
change for the worse in many matters of diet. 
The Quarries Commission in its report just 
issued, says :—‘‘ We are of opinion that the 
Welsh quarryman might with advantage 
copy his brethren in Scotland and elsewhere, 
and make use of a more varied diet such as 
porridge and milk, broth with vegetables, &c., 
and be careful to avoid stewecl tea, for we were 
struck by the fact that the physique of the 
Scotch and Cornish quarrymen was decidedly 
superior to that of the Welshmen.” The 
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fact is that stewed tea, Amlwch tobacco, 
and tinned meats, are the three deadly curses 
of Welsh physique. They threaten to weaken 
the fibre and lower the stamina of Welsh 
manhood, and disfigure the comeliness of 
Welsh womanhood. They work for greater 
havoc than the influenza, and the recovery 
from their sinister effects will be an even slower 
process. TI often think that it is much more 
urgent to press our people to revert to 
porridge, to oatmeal cake, to “ brwes”’ and 
“cawl,” to brown bread and to home-cured 
bacon, than it is to alter the incidence of 
taxation, or establish parish councils, or even 
to settle Welsh orthography. Be that as it 
may, the social welfare of Rural Wales is of the 
most vital concern to the future of our race 
and nation. The greater the migration from 
rural Wales to industrial Wales and to 
England, the more necessary it is that our 
country districts should receive the benefits 
of wholesome thought and fruitful activity. 
For the city is always recruited from the 
country. Emerson, in a passage which I 


have quoted before in addressing this Society, 
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says that “the men in cities who are the 
centres of energy, the driving wheels of trade, 
politics or practical arts, and the women of 
beauty and genius are the children or grand- 
children of farmers, and are spending the 
energies which their fathers’ hardy, silent life, 
accumulated in frosty furrows, in poverty, 
necessity, and darkness.” Mr.  Lleufer 
Thomas, speaking of Lleyn and Eifionydd, 
remarks that owing to the remoteness of the 
situation, the inhabitants are utterly free 
from English influence in social matters, and 
Welsh is the only medium of communication ; 
but concurrently with this apparent isolation 
there is a high standard of intelligence, 
particularly in Eifionydd, which has a high 
reputation in Wales for its appreciation of 
literature, and its fostering of literary 
socicties. Farmers appear to have availed 
themselves to a remarkable degree of all the 
newest agricultural methods which are 
capable of adoption in their district. They 
take a more active part in farm work than 
their Anglesea brethren, and there is not in 
the district that social gap separating the 
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labourer from the farmer observable in 
Anglesea and the Vale of Clwyd. Their thrift 
and industrv are evidenced by the way in which 
they have brought into cultivation the rough 
land on the mountain sides, adding year by 
year to the cultivated area a strip out of the 
waste land of the farm, using for the purpose 
the spade where the plough could not be 
worked. <As | traverse districts like this, I 
feel that every cottage built on a Welsh 
hillside, and every generation reared within 
it contain new possibilities for Wales. Yor 
from such have come the leaders of Welsh 
thought and movements, the makers of our 
nation. It was not from a borough or 
garrison town but from one of the glens of the 
Dee that Owen Glyndwr rose to wage his 
fifteen years’ memorable struggle for Wales. 
Huw Morris, Pont y Meibion, and Morgan 
Liwyd o Wynedd, the two Welsh voices of the 
seventeenth century, were country folk. So 
were all the leaders of the religious revival. 
Thomas Charles and Lewis Edwards came 
from peasant hearths. Diosg Farm sheltered 
the three famous brothers of Llanbrynmair, 
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pioneers of Welsh reform. William Rees and 
Henry Rees, who from this city wielded so 
strong and noble an influence over their 
countrymen, were nurtured at Chwibren Issa, 
in the free bracing air of the Hiraethog hills. 
From cottages nestling under the Berwyns 
have sprung typical men like Ceiriog, Ieuan 
Gwynedd, and Owen Edwards. And _ there 
is no reason to suppose that the country 
districts will cease to form the nursery ground 
of men of thought, initiative, and influence. 
It is, however, important to note that out of 
850,000, the male population of Wales, less 
than 100,000 are directly concerned in 
agricultural and field work, while there are 
118,000 colliers. That fact is an index to the 
magnitude of the industrial revolution in 
Wales during the last hundred years. But 
more potent still in its influence upon the social 
life of rural Wales was the religious revival of 
the last century. This is not the occasion to 
estimate the gains and losses of that great 
movement. But its effects are patent 
everywhere. They pervade Welsh life all 
the world over. Within and around the 
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thousands of chapels all over Wales have 
grown up local communities on a religious 
basis. These religious societies were at first 
tiny, but they were earnest and self-reliant, 
and there reigned in them the sense of 
equality.* Through them the common 
people of Wales learnt the art and practice of 
self-government. Around them have grown 
all the characteristic organisations of Welsh 
popular culture. I need not point out how 
the innumerable village choirs and classes, the 
reading circles and literary meetings and 
societies, the cymanfacedd and _ eisteddfodau 
have given to Wales, especially to rural Wales, 
different modes of thought, different ideals, 


* “ Tf the servant is himself a member of any church, he 
conducts the daily family worship alternately with the 
head of the houschold, while as for labourers, it is not at all 
unusual to sce them holding offices of importance and 
sitting in the soats of authority at tho chapel whero thoy 
worship or the Sunday School which they attend. This 
stato of things tends to equalise the conditions of rural 
life and to prevent any great social cleavage between 
labourers and their employors, while it tends to accentuate 
the great lino of demarcation which exists betweon these 
two orders and the landowning class, which generally 
differs from tho former in respect of race, junguage and 
religion.”"—LLEUFER THOMAS. 
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different spheres of activity, in a word 
a different civilisation from that of England. 
In some respects, this great national revival 
which is called Nonconformity has changed 
the character of the people. The old 
turbulence is gone, though exciting moments 
in the tithe war and coal strike showed that 
the hot Celtic blood still needs restraint. 
The pagan jollity of gwyl mabsaniau and 
Sunday sports and carousals is gone. The 
harp and fiddle have gone from hearth and 
inn. Ghosts, fairies, elves, wizards and the 
diviners of holy wells lingered long in Wales 
even to our own garish day. They too are 


gone. 
* Ar arferion Cymru gynt 
Newid ddaeth o réd i réd, 
Mae cenhedlaeth wedi myn'd, 
A chenhedlacth wedi dod ; 
Wedi oes dymhestlog, hir, 
Alun Mabon mwy nid yw, 
Ond mae'r heniaith yn y tir 
‘Vr alawon hen yn fyw.” 


The prevailing type of manhood in rural 
Wales is more austere than of old, is more 
coloured by Puritanism. But there is the 
same hospitality and neighbourliness and 
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tenderness for the poor. Giraldus Cambrensis 
in 1194 wrote that ‘ Welshmen break the first 
piece of every loaf for the poor.” This year— 
700 years later—the Inspector ot the Local 
Government Board admits, that despite all 
pressure, Welsh Guardians of the Poor have 
an almost unconquerable aversion to the 
pulling of the poor, especially the aged poor, 
up by the roots from the country-sides and 
heaping them together in a town workhouse. 
Those who aver that Puritanism has soured 
the Welsh temperament know little of the 
merriment, the sly humour and the quick- 
wittedness of social converse on Welsh hearths. 
It is true that it has given a more serious 
purpose to their activities. ‘‘ Glan Meddwdod 
Mwyn’” and ‘‘Codiad yr Ehedydd” have 
a wider sway than ever as_ national 
airs, but the great hymn-tunes with their 
solemn cadences and their associations with 
the spiritual and the Unseen have far the 
strongest hold upon the Welsh people. Their 
response to leadership and to appeals on 
behalf of various modes of religious and 
social work, of educational movements and of 
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the revival of political nationality is 30 
willing, unselfish and generous that no 
reformer need despair. Those who know 
rural Wales can point to a most marked and 
salutary improvement in the tone and 
intelligence of many a whole district by the 
initiative and strenuousness of a school- 
master or a minister or a local leader. 
Mr. John Morley not long ago said that “ we 
can only be sure of advancing all kinds of 
knowledge and developing our national life 
in all its plenitude and variety on condition 
of multiplying local centres both of secondary 
and higher education and encouraging each 
of them to fight its own battle and do 
its work in its own way.” But it seems 
to me that there is one special and pressing 
duty to be performed by those who are 
interested in the social life of rural Wales. It 
is the improvement of the housing, increasing 
the opportunities of farm servants, and the 
brightening of village life. Mr. Lieuter 
Thomas reports that in the greater part of 
Welsh Wales the servants who are lodged on 
the farm premises are put to sleep in an 
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outbuilding generally over the stable or cow- 
house. In other parts of Wales, they are 
given a bedroom in the dwelling-house, but 
owing to the limited accommodation of many 
farmhouses, their room is not always 
effectually partitioned off from the sleeping 
accommodation of other members of the 
family, possibly of the other sex. ‘The 
sleeping places are often cold, badly lighted 
and badly ventilated. Add to this the 
constant references in Mr. Thomas's Report 
to the fact that throughout whole unions 
there is not a single instance of a club-room, 
village institute, library, or reading room. It 
has been well said that one of the most 
important parts of popular education is to put 
people in the way of amusing and refreshing 
themselves in a rational rather than an 
irrational manner. If it is the duty of the 
State to attend first to the wants of the most 
necessitous, and to see that the poor at least 
are virtuous and comfortable, then it is high 
time that some of the fruits of the land and 
labours of Wales should be devoted to make the 
housing of the rural labourers of Wales 
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decent, wholesome and tolerable, and to 
secure for every Welsh rural village, not alone 
its church and chapel and public day and 
evening schoo] and communal council, but 
also its accessible gardens, allotments and 
common pastures, its institute comprising 
a club-room, a reading room, a library, and, 
where necessary, bedrooms for unmarried 
labourers, and its cottage hospital and corps 
of nurses. Ruskin, in the ‘‘ Stones of Venice,” 
writing in his heightened style, said that “ the 
cry that rises from all our manufacturing 
cities, louder than their furnace blast, is all 
in very deed for this—that we manufacture 
everything except men; we blanch cotton, 
and strengthen steel, and refine sugar and 
shape pottery ; but to brighten, to strengthen, 
to refine or to form a single living spirit never 
enters into our estimate of advantages.” 
Since those words were written, strenuous 
efforts have been made to brighten the life 
of cities. Much, very much remains to be 
done. John Stuart Mill used to stand up for 
Wordsworth because he helped to keep alive 
in human nature elements which utilitarians 
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would need when their present and particular 
work was done. The rural depopulation of 
Wales and the rush into industrial districts 
and towns make it incumbent upon us to 
pay increased attention to the needs and 
possibilities of rural Wales. There is finer 
ore for the making of Welsh national wealth 
in its peasant and cottage homes even than in 
its rocks and hills. And if it is a fitting 
social aim to repay the services of the past 
by devotion to the services of the present and 
future, then shall we be wise and dutiful in 
patiently planning and strenuously endeavour- 
ing to brighten and enrich the life of rural 
Wales whence from age to age have arisen 
the leaders of the causes we love and the 
discoverers of the light by which we live. 
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A Paper read at the Second Annual Collegiate 
Meeting of the Guild of Graduates of the 
University of Wales, held in the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, on Saturday, 
October 17th, 1896. 


PROPOSE to consider the responsibilities 
which lie upon us as a Guild of Graduates, 
and what work can be done to meet 

those responsibilities. I take it that, already, 
to some extent, the Guild may be looked 
upon as a public body of the scholars, public 
men, and educational workers of Wales. 
Every year that passes will make this body 
more real, more substantial; and it seems 
to me that our duty is to find out and shape 


the policy which will make this body of the 
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scholars and workers and public men of Wales 
more effective as a real and substantial part 
of the University of Wales. Some disappoint- 
ment has been expressed by individual 
members of the Guild at the fact that little, 
if anything, has been done so far by the Guild 
except forming themselves into a constituency 
for the purpose of electing a number of 
representatives upon the Court of the 
University. But J think that not much more 
could reasonably have been expected of us 
during the first months or years of our 
existence. For what are the facts of the 
case ? There is an enormous pressure on the 
men and women who form the Guild. Every- 
thing now, so far as educational work in Wales 
is concerned, is being shaped and re-shaped, 
and the members of the Guild are those who 
have to do that work and bear the heavy 
responsibility of moulding the educational 
system of Wales in all its parts and bearings. 
That being so, I for one am not at all surprised 
that little has been done so far by the Guild 
to carry out the hopes which were entertained 
of it by those who made the Guild an 
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important part of the life of the University. 
So far from disappointment, I think we may 
well be gratified at the amazing progress which 
has been made in the educational work of 
Wales, progress which far exceeds the 
anticipations of the most sanguine. In the 
colleges, the University, and the new inter- 
mediate schools there is a record of work 
which shows that so far from having made 
our plans too large. or our designs too ambitious, 
we are already finding the buildings too small, 
our designs too modest, the means at our 
disposal insufficient, and the cry for more 
work, more men, more money, and more means 
is ascending from every county and every public 
educational institution in Wales. We are, asa 
matter of fact, each in his own way, sctting 
Wales to work. In old statutes, and in some 
modern social documents we very often come 
across the phrase ‘‘set the unemployed to 
work.” That is a very great problem. It is 
a similar problem which we are trying to 
solve in Wales at the present day. We are 
setting Welshmen to work in unearthing the 


treasures, in cultivating the land, so to speak, 
K 
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which has lain fallow. I would go further 
and say it is a work of evolving order, not out of 
chaos, but certainly out of materials which 
have never been brought together in a scientific 
and ordered way. The University is ordering 
the work of higher education, with a rapidity, 
a thoroughness, and success which augurs 
well for the future of Wales, and of the 
University itself. 

In a few days, the Central Board of Educa- 
tion for Wales will be actually formed, and 
will meet for practical and pressing business 
in the early days of next month. 

Before that body lics a work of supreme 
importance to Wales, the work of giving a 
right and wise lead and setting a high ideal 
to their intermediate schools in Wales. 

These schools are being opened in all parts 
of the country, and reports come from small 
town and large town alike, that the schools 
are crowded ; we hear of work sketched out, 
and of various plans and efforts to make these 
schools successful. It appears to me that the 
great work of the Central Board will be to 
secure order, wise tendencies, and fruitful work 
in this network of intermediate schools. 
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So much for securing order and form 
and symmetry in the system of higher and 
secondary education. My wish is to find out 
what part we, as a Guild of Graduates, can 
and ought to take in this work ? What special 
work should be ours as a Guild ? I cannot help 
thinking when I see the University ordering 
the work of higher education, when I look 
forward to the Central Board ordering the 
work of the secondary schools, that our duty 
as a Guild is to bring something like order 
into the public presentation, so to speak, of 
the literature and records of Wales. It has 
been our misfortune in the past to have had 
practically no great public institution 
responsible to the whole of the Welsh people. 
We have had no great municipal or national 
institution responsible to the people, and we 
have lacked what most countries had, a capital, 
where proper depositaries of the literature 
and records of the people are maintained and 
honoured. The result is that all the expressions 
of the life and mind and past of Wales have 
been at the mercy and subject not only to the 
ravages of time but also the whims of chance. 
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We have had no one officer or one body 
responsible for the preservation of the 
literature and records of Wales. Despite that, 
gallant and noble efforts have from time to 
time been made by individuals and by true 
lovers of Wales to collect, keep and care for the 
manuscripts and books and records of Wales. 
Our debt to these wise benefactors is very great. 
Of late years we have made sometimes modest 
and sometimes frantic appeals to the Govern- 
ment to do something to fill up this gap, to do 
something to help the proper presentation 
and publication of the records and manuscripts 
of Wales. It is well to see in the British 
Museum a great collection of manuscripts 
relating to Wales and manuscripts of Welsh 
literature. It is well to find that the local and 
legal records of Wales are being cared for in the 
Record Office, instead of being allowed to rot 
away unheeded and uncared for. But they are 
still, in a sense, buricd. They are only very 
partially available to the scholars of Wales. 
They are a hidden treasure to the mass of 
the Welsh people. Of late years, some of us 
have been growing clamorous and importunate 
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in our demand that those great quarries of 
Welsh lore should be opened to the patient 
and trained literary workers of Wales. 

The Government has so far listened to our 
cry in this respect as to appoint one of our own 
countrymen, Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, to do 
the necessary and preliminary work of 
calendaring the manuscripts of Wales; and it 
is instructive to note the reason for this demand 
for the calendaring of the manuscripts of 
Wales, and why it became effective. We know 
well, and we are proud oi, the work which 
Mr. Invans and Professor Rhys have done in 
connection with Welsh texts. Mr. Evans was 
preparing a complete edition of the works of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym. He worked away for 
years at this task, and no sooner had he 
collated available manuscripts, and thought 
that he had got the fullest collection of the 
poet’s works, than he found there were other 
manuscripts lying in some private collections 
hitherto unpublished, and never even collated. 
So appalled was he at the impossibility of 
knowing where the manuscripts of the great 
national poet of Wales were, that an 
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influential appeal was made to the Welsh 
Members of Parliament to bestir themselves. 
They were able successfully to appeal to the 
Government to enable Mr. Evans to under- 
take this work of calendaring the manuscripts 
of Wales. That work is now being done. 
Now that is good and necessary work, and, in 
its way, essential, but it is only preliminary, 
and a preface to the work of yet another 
value. 

There is another work being done which is, I 
think, of extreme value to Wales. Jt is work 
which we, as members of the Guild, ought to 
help as far as lies in our power. The three 
University Colleges are now doing what they 
can with very limited means to secure the 
collection of Welsh books and books relating 
to Wales. So far, I think, the University 
College at Cardiff has been the most fortunate 
in this respect, by securing possession of the 
great Salisbury library. But they have not 
been able to do much more than the British 
Museum did with those manuscripts. They 
have not been able to make them presentable 
to their own students or to the public. This 
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is partly due to the same cause as that which 
prevails too often in connection with the 
educational work of the country, viz., want 
of room, want of money, want of responsible 
officers specially allotted for the work. 
Aberystwyth and Bangor Colleges collect as 
many books relating to Wales as possible, but 
they are only at the very beginning of that 
work. The municipality of Swansea has a 
very valuable collection of Welsh books, and 
the public spirit of some leading Cardiff 
citizens has enabled their Free Library to 
become the possessors of that unique treasure, 
the Welsh manuscripts of Sir Thomas Philipps. 

From conversations I have had with many 
Welshmen, I find there is a deep and strong 
desire on the part of many lovers of Welsh 
literature to make collections for themselves 
and then to hand them over to one national 
library or to a library attached to one of the 
three University Colleges. I consider it a 
matter of the first importance that when any 
of the Welsh collections come into the market, 
a great and supreme effort should be made 
to secure possession of them for some public 
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institution in Wales responsible to the nation. 
We should set before ourselves as an ideal that 
an effort should invariably be made, by great 
sacrifices if necessary, to secure these 
collections from being scattered over the world, 
and to make them part and parcel of one of the 
collegiate libraries, or of a national library. 
When these two forms of enterprise are carried 
out, when a complete calendar of Welsh 
manuscripts, and, if possible, a calendar of 
Welsh records is published, and when there 
is an adequate public collection of Welsh 
books and books relating to Wales placed in 
the three University Colleges, what will then 
be the work before us ? 

JI think that a special duty is cast upon us 
as a Guild of Graduates to aid the orderly and 
scholarly presentation of the best treasures 
of our manuscripts and collections to the read- 
ing public. We ought, as a Guild. to survey 
the whole field of our literature, to allot work 
for our members and for co-workers, and to 
take steps to publish the results of that work. 

Professor Lloyd is going to read a paper 
upon the “ Organization of the Guild,”’ upon 
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the necessity of forming ourselves into a 
certain number of committees charged with 
various forms of work. I trust that from the 
beginning we shall form a committee of 
literature and records. or a committee of 
literature and a committee of records. As it 
is, we see, and see with great pleasure, that 
certain members of the Guild are publishing 
and republishing in various forms some of 
the finer parts of the literature of Wales. 
But these efforts are individual, and, to some 
extent, haphazard. What I desire is that 
from the beginning of our existence we should 
make these efforts in an organised and 
definite way. I go further, and say we should 
aim at once at the appointment of an executive 
officer who should be the literary director and 
editor of the Guild. I believe we should not 
appeal in vain to the Court of the University 
to enable us to secure such an executive officer 
for the direction of such work as I have 
suggested. The duty of such an_ official 
would be to carry out the work which, after 
careful survey by the Committee of the Guild, 
and after approval by the Guild itself, and, 
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if necessary, by the Court of the University, 
should be allotted to him. The ground has 
been prepared. We have already pressed 
upon the Treasury and upon the Government 
the duty of the Record Office to begin the 
publication of the records relating to Wales, 
and pressed upon them the importance of 
providing a Welsh scholar to take care of the 
Welsh manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Is it now becoming clear that these demands 
which we have been pressing upon the 
Imperial Government can be adequately met, 
not by appointing a stray Welsh official in the 
Record Office or the British Museum, but 
by placing the responsibility frankly and fully 
upon the Guild as an integral part of the 
growing life of the University of Wales? I 
entertain a strong belief that this work should 
be entrusted to the Guild as the public body 
of the scholars, public men, and educational 
workers of Wales. With generous encourage- 
ment and adequate support from the Court, 
I fully believe that the Guild can be organized 
to perform this task with credit to itself 
and to the University. 
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I shall briefly refer to similar work already 
done which may serve as models for us. 
There is first of all the great Rolls series of the 
Government. Four or five books relating to 
Wales have been published as part of the 
series, but there is no reason why we as 
Welshmen should not secure a series on the 
same lines, as well-edited and proportionately 
as ample as the Rolls series, to form a basis 
for a real and scholarly insight into the past 
of Wales, whether that past has reference to 
the political, religious, social, material or 
agrarian development of Welsh life. Another 
model which occurs to me is that interesting 
series of books, documents and_ extracts 
published by the Clarendon Press under the 
general title of Anecdota Oxoniensia. We 
are proud that our countryman, Mr. Morris 
Jones, has contributed one scholarly work to 
that splendid series, but my hope is that 
books such as his will form part of a collection 
which would do for Wales what that valuable 
collection has done for research more 
especially relating to Oxford and life in Oxford. 
There is another, and perhaps a more modest 
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model which we can keep before our eyes in 
this connection. I refer to the work done by ° 
the Powysland Club. I think we ought to be 
extremely grateful to and proud of the Club. 
It did good work anc set an example for the 
rest of Wales. A number of scholars and 
gentlemen interested in Montgomeryshire 
antiquities formed themselves into a club and 
contributed, each in his own way, papers 
relating to the various forms of activity in 
Montgomeryshire. Their labour forms a store- 
house tor the scholars who, in due time, will 
seek to present a living account of the history 
of that county. We may not be able to 
attain the proportions of the work done by 
the Clarendon Press or by the designers of the 
Rolls series, but we can strive to produce 
work equal in kind and of more direct and 
durable value to Wales. 

Among the attractions to be found by any- 
one taking an interest in and looking into the 
past life of Wales, the first to arrest our 
attention is the national poetry of Wales. 
Efforts are being made in Wales and out of it to 
set a value on the poctry and literature of 
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Wales. Critics, English and Welsh, are 
always passing judgments, most of them ill- 
informed and hasty, upon the value of the 
poetry of Wales. This criticism must be 
inevitably hasty and ill-informed, for the reason 
that there is not accessible to the ordinary 
lover or critic of books or literature any 
serics or any well-ecdited collection of the 
poetry of Wales. What is published in this 
connection to-day is published in a haphazard 
fashion, a little by one publisher, a little by 
another. Many of the foremost works are out 
of print. There is not one adequate edition. 
There is only a haphazard congeries of partial 
editions, indifferently printed, ill-edited, and, 
even as they are, difficult to procure. 

I venture to say that if as a Guild we set 
before ourselves the task of preparing and 
publishing a series of the poets of Wales, we 
would at once set the literature of Wales upon a 
new foundation, and make it possible for 
criticism to set its value upon Welsh 
literature, and at the same time make that 
literature accessible to the scholars of Wales, 
and, what is perhaps of equal importance, 
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accessible to the great and growing body of 
readers of Welsh poems scattered throughout 
the world. These are being drawn not alone 
from the 1,000 scholars in our University 
Colleges, but from the great body of scholars 
in the intermecliate schools—about 5,000 
or 6,000 boys and girls. In teu years the 
numbers in the Colleges will grow into 2,000, 
while those in the intermediate schools will 
increase to between 10,000 and 15,000, and 
is it not our simple duty to make it possible 
for these thousands to read the literature of 
their country in a scholarly and_ orderly 
form ? 

In the sphere of records, again, there is a 
great work to be done by the Guild. Take 
even the statutes relating to Wales. Is it not 
amazing that there is not to-day in Wales a 
collection of the statutes relating to Wales ? 
Is it not a mockery to expect a reliable, 
scientific history of Wales without having 
in a handy and convenient form the statutes 
relating to Wales from the statute of Rhuddlan 
to the great Coercion statutes of Henry IV. 
and the statutes of the Tudors? A history 
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of Wales is impossible without them, and the 
social and political phenomena of to-day are 
unintelligible without a study of those statutes 
which mirror the chequered life of Wales. 
Or take the Court of the President of Wales 
and the Marches. This Court for ages formed 
the government of Wales, yet we have no 
reliable history of this Court, nor any 
publication of its records. 

Again, from the time of Henry VIII. down 
to 1830, we had a separate and distinctively 
Welsh judicature, but no attempt has been 
made by either lawyer or layman to present 
to Wales a history of the rise and constitution 
and destruction of the Courts of Great Session 
in Wales. Many of you are far morc closely 
acquainted with the Courts of Great Sessions 
than I am, but from an amateur’s study of 
these Courts, and of the reports of the 
Committee which led to their destruction, I 
cannot help thinking that they are fraught 
with information concerning the life of the 
Welsh people in those days, and it seems to me 
of the first importance that there should be 
a presentation to the Welsh people of some- 
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thing like a scholarly and reliable history 
of the Courts of Great Session in Wales. 

Then again those who deal with the social, 
political, and other problems of Welsh life 
to-day know how valuable are some of the 
reports of great law cases relating to Wales. 

Take for instance the cases rclating to the 
public or Crown lands of Wales, in which 
the whole question of Welsh custom and 
Welsh native law was considered and adjudged 
upon by some of the greatest of English 
lawyers. Or take the surveys or tours of 
Wales made by great travellers at various 
times. Arthur Young’s Tour in South Wales 
may be taken as a type. 

If you were asked here to-day to lay your 
hand on some of those great surveys or reports 
of Welsh law cases, you would have to enter 
into an enormous correspondence, or travel to 
London and rummage second-hand _ book- 
sellers’ shops in order to secure information 
which would enable you to form a judgment 
on the problems which tax us in Wales to-day. 

These are forms of work eminently suitable 
for the Guild to set its hand to. At last, by 
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the establishment of our schools and colleges 
of Wales we are having a body of scientific 
men who are not alone responsible for the 
education of the students, but who are living 
in Wales in a position to pay special attention 
to the natural history of Wales in its 
manifold aspects. Welsh fauna and _ flora, 
Welsh geology and paleontology have not been 
treated of by Welsh scholars, but mainly by 
Englishmen and Frenchmen and Germans, 
and if we wish to secure the results of their 
investigations we should have to undergo the 
trouble of enormous research.* But I venture 
to hope that gradually we may be able, by the 
aid of our professors, to secure the collection 
of some of the most valuable and permanent 
results of the investigation of scholars as they 
directly bear upon Wales. 

I have thus touched upon four or five 
departments of literature and records. The 
change which has come over Wales during 


*A perusal of the volume of Appondices to the Report 
of the Roya! Commission on Land in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, mainly compiled by Mr. Lleufer Thomas, will give 
point and significance to this sentence. 
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the last twenty years represents a change from 
chaos to order. Our education is now guided 
and cared for by public bodies of public men. 
I venture to hope that the same progress will 
take place in regard to. the literature of 
Wales, and that this Guild will steadily and 
carefully set itself to think out—as the 
educationists of Wales have thought out 
the lines of development of our national system 
of education—plans for doing the work I 
have so roughly attempted to sketch out for 
you. Each volume so published would be a 
proof of our usefulness, each volume would 
inevitably create a desire for more, and be a 
standing witness to the part which the 
Guild of Graduates will play in the life of our 
University. I venture to think that the 
work thus done would be a substantial 
contribution to the national life of Wales. 
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e \ JALES, though in the thick and stress 
of the conflict for putting an end to 
the Anglican Establishment within 

her borders and devoting the tithe-charge 

upon her land and labour to public social 
purposes, still keeps watchful eye on public 
movements and Parliamentary statutes and 
eagerly extracts from them all material 
available for the building up of her national 
life. She marked that long winter’s fight over 
the Parish Councils Act from November all 
through Christmas till the beginning of 

March. On the first 19 clauses of the Act 

(which contains altogether 89 clauses and 

several schedules) the Tories and Unionists 

dragged out the discussion for 27 days, moved 

281 amendments and made over 1,300 

speeches. They struggled for six days against 

the clause giving the control of Charities to the 

Parish Council, and for seven days against 
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the clause which gives the people the right to 
elect the guardians of the poor on the plan of 
one man one vote, and gets rid of the principle 
of ex-officio guardians. Wales is not likely to 
forget the hideous massacre of the Bill by 
the House of Lords which was maintained for 
a week with competing zeal by landlords and 
bishops, nor Mr. Gladstone’s memorable 
pronouncement on the constitutional issues 
raised by their wrecking propensities. Wales 
will realise more and more that the Act, saved 
out of these conflicts, is a measure of 
enfranchisement especially for her workmen, 
her women and her poor, is an instrument for 
furthering social equality, and forms the 
second great statute for placing the govern- 
ment of Wales in the hands of its own people 
on its own soil. 

The Act, dealing as it had to, with a 
bewildering chaos of areas and authorities and 
conferring, as I am proud to think it does, 
far-reaching powers on local assemblies, is alike 
complicated and comprehensive. It has to 
te-organise the government of the parish of 
Liangower with its peasant folk numbering 
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about 270, and of the vast metropolis of 
London, with more than 5,000,000 souls. It 
really forms the basis of five distinct Acts. It 
is an Act for the simplification of areas and ad- 
justment of boundaries. It is an Act making 
possible the creation of 10,000 Parish Councils. 
It is an Act forming 750 urban and 650 rural 
municipalities. It is an Act for the 
democratisation of the Boards of Guardians 
preparatory to the reform of our Poor-law 
system. It is a Land Act taking us a 
considerable step towards the municipalisa- 
tion of the land. I cannot hope to dwell 
minutely upon the provisions of this great 
omnibus Act, but must content myself with 
pointing out some of its salient points and its 
bearings upon the Welsh national movement. 
What are the advantages for which we look 
in the extension of Local Government? First 
comes the value of the communal and civic 
training. One cannot too often quote 
De Tocqueville’s statement that local assemblies 
of citizens constitute the strength of free 
nations. Parish and town meetings are to 
liberty what primary schools are to science— 
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they bring it within the people’s reach, they 
teach men how to use and how to enjoy it. 
Wales through her Nonconformity has received 
training in and appreciated the value of local 
self-government. The virtues and the spirit 
which have built up the democratic religious 
politics of Wales will now find channels for the 
intelligent co-operation of all the citizens for 
the common good. The second value of 
local government is that it enables the people 
to secure and maintain their hold on the 
land. Where local government has decayed 
or been sapped, land has been monopolised 
by the few to the detriment of the people. 
Where local communal government has been 
maintained as in Switzerland, the Tyrol, and 
France, the common people who till the soil 
have, to their infinite advantage, kept a firm 
grip of the land. While Wales was able to 
maintain its native system of local govern- 
ment through trev and maenol and cwmwd 
and cantrev, the Welsh people in their 
communities held the land for the good of all. 
Besides the security of their homesteads, 
they had their common fields, their common 
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meadows, their common pasture, their common 
turbary, their common quarry, and their 
common wood. Conquest, bad laws, and apathy 
destroyed the local assemblies and courts 
and the people’s hold of the land lies 
only in local memories and customs and in 
the names of our fields and farmhouses. The 
powers conferred by this new Act make it 
possible for the people partially and 
tentatively to re-assert their hold upon the 
land. The third value of the establishment 
of local assemblies is that it supplies the 
means for all the members of a community to 
discuss the affairs of their parish or their town 
as the case may be, and tor giving effect to 
their deliberately expressed wish or resolution. 
When the Welsh people in every glen and on 
every countryside are thus called upon to 
take their share in the obligations and 
responsibilities of their own government, 
theirs will be the task to multiply opportunities 
of education and comfort, to improve the 
health and comfort of the poor, and to 
increase the general well-being. Matthew 
Arnold pointed out that “the joy of 
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civilisation creates the passionate delight and 
pride in France which Frenchmen feel. Life 
is so good and agreeable a thing and for so 
many.”’ The Parish Councils Act is a means 
whereby Welshmen can enhance a hundred- 
fold the delight and pride in Wales which 
Welshmen feel. 

But what is the great bugbear raised 
against the effective development of local 
government ? It is the fear of the rates. 
It was raised in Parliament when we were 
fighting for the Bill. It is raised now when 
we put the Act we passed into operation. 
It will be used sometimes furtively, some- 
times openly against every fresh proposal 
for improving the life and surroundings 
of our villages or for increasing the social 
and recreative opportunities of our young and 
working people. But let us come into close 
quarters with this terror. 

The material wealth of a parish mainly 
consists of the fruits of its land and its labour. 
The test of well-being is the measure of the 
fair and equitable distribution of those fruits. 
The first claim upon the fruits must be for 
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wages for the labourer, the farmer, the black- 
smith, the carpenter, the tailor, the trades- 
man and others who render service to the 
economy of the parish. The next to draw 
upon the fruits of land and labour are the rent- 
receiver, the tithe-rent-charger and the rate- 
collector. The rent is taken by one or by a 
few who have obtained a monopoly of the 
land. The tithe, fixed by a limited sliding 
scale arranged by a statute of 1836, is now 
by compulsion paid to the nominee of the 
Anglican Establishment. The rate-collector 
is the servant of the parish who takes from 
the fruits enough to provide the agencies 
of the public good and progress, roads, police, 
education, health, the care of the poor, 
secondary and technical instruction, water 
supply, light and other means of civilisation. 
Tithe being fixed by statute and by prices, 
there is always being waged a silent conflict 
between the rent-receiver and the rate-collector 
for the amount of their respective share of the 
fruits. The passion of the majority of rent- 
receivers is to put the rents up and keep 
the rates down. At bottom, that means 
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enriching the individual and starving the 
community. Take an average rural parish in 
Merioneth. For every 25 shillings realised 
out of the fruits of land and labour for these 
three payments, 20 shillings are paid to the 
landlord, 2 shillings to the parson, and 3 
shillings for all purposes of local government 
in parish, union, and country. Take our 
social obligation for the training of young 
children. School board rates are the source 
of constant grumbling. Landlords and parsons 
fight against school boards as if they were 
Asiatic cholera. And yet what does it all come 
to? Even in a parish when the education 
rate is a shilling, waich is much above the 
average in rural parishes in Merioneth, a 
farmer who pays £60 in rent only contributes 
£3 for the free education, in a roomy, healthy, 
well-lighted school, of his own children and 
the children of his neighbours between the 
ages of three and thirteen. Or take the social 
obligation towards young people. There is 
no more crying necessity in the villages and 
towns of Wales than for public reading rooms 
and libraries. The rate leviable for a public 
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free library cannot excecd a penny in the 
pound. Yet if we may judge from experience, 
attempts made by parish or district councils 
to supply this want will be stoutly opposed. 
““One inhabitant—-man, woman, or child— 
one book is the generous rule of French 
municipalities in forming librarics for the 
people, the proportion most often being that 
of three to one.”” A farmer paying £60 to the 
landlord would only be called upon to 
contribute 5 shillings towards the village 
library. And yet consider what even the 
smallest chosen library brings to young 
dwellers in remote and lonely Welsh glens. 


oF) 


‘““A company,” as Emerson says, “of the 
wisest and wittiest men that could be picked 
out of all civil countries, in a thousand years, 
have set down in best order the results of 
their learning and wisdom.” Take again our 
social obligations towards the poor. It is 
the duty of the community to see that the 
surroundings of their homes are clean and 
healthy. If the bread-winner is disabled 
by accident or fever or old age, the considera- 
tion of how to deal with him, his wife and 
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children, is a primary civic as well as Christian 
duty. To grumble at and grow rampant over 
rates and lie down under heavy rent is as 
short-sighted as it is anti-social. By all 
means keep a _ lynx-eyed watch on the 
administration of rates so that they may not 
be wasted or ill-spent. But do not injure 
yourself, your children, your neighbours and 
the generations of toilers who will come after 
you by opposing the building of healthy and 
handsome schools, village halls and libraries, 
or the provision of allotments, recreation 
grounds and common pasture, or any project 
which will beautify a parish or town, or 
enhance its health, its intelligence or its public 
spirit. The Local Government Act cannot, 
any more than other Acts of Parliament, by 
itself and automatically confer benefits or 
blessings. The measure of its value will be the 
amount of public spirit and enterprise in each 
locality and the appreciation of the paramount 
claims of the community. 

It is not by elaborate explanation that the 
Act can be understood but in its working. The 
primary value of the Act is that, by means 
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of the Parish Mecting, parishioners can give 
public expression to their nceds and ventilate 
their grievances. On Tuesday, December 4th, 
the first Parish Meeting will be held in every 
rural parish throughout Wales. The first 
business at this meeting will be to elect the 
Chairman. The clergyman of the Establish- 
ment can no longer claim the chair as in the old 
vestry. The choice is free. The next and 
only other business will be to elect the 
Parish Council. Now, the Parish Council is 
the Executive, the gwyllgor gweithiol, of the 
Parish Meeting. The first Parish Council will 
hold office for about fifteen months. A Parish 
Meeting must be held once at least in every 
year on or within seven days of the 25th of 
March. But I trust that the Parish Meeting, 
which can be summoned by the Chairman of 
the Parish Council or by two Parish Councillors, 
or by any six Parochial Electors, will meet 
several times in each year. By meeting 
often, they can not only discuss parish affairs, 
but keep the Parish Council and the School 
Board up to the mark. 
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Much will depend upon the election of the 
first Parish Councils. First of all, I strongly 
hope that working men and women will be 
elected on every parish council throughout 
the whole of Wales. That would form in 
itself a most striking and salutary departure 
from the old order of things. Further, special 
provision is made in the Act that at the 
parish meeting held for the election of parish 
councillors, opportunity shall be given at the 
meeting for putting questions to the candidates 
and receiving explanations from them. The 
questions should be directed to find out 
whether the candidate is prepared to vote for 
making the fullest use of the Act in providing 
a village hall, allotments, a library, in lighting 
the streets, in dealing with filthy ponds, drains, 
or ditches, in securing pure water, in 
preventing the stopping of footpaths, and in 
developing the powers of the Parish Council. 
If more candidates are nominated than there 
are Parish Councillors to be elected, the election 
will take place by a show of hands, the 
Chairman putting the names of the candidates 
in alphabetical order. When the Chairman 
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announces the result, any one parochial elector 
may demand that a poll be taken. The 
Chairman cannot refuse this poll, and as the 
scale of expenses of an election is made low 
by the County Council, it would be well to 
demand a poll if there is any reason to believe 
that the show of hands does not represent the 
opinion of the parish. The Act provides that 
the Parish Councils must meet at least four 
times a year. I trust that they will meet 
much oftencr. Mr. Lleufer Thomas, in his 
admirable Report to the Labour Commission, 
points out that village life is not a marked 
characteristic of rural Wales, nor is_ its 
influence sufficiently strong to weld together 
the sporadic elements of the labouring class 
into one homogeneous and_ closely-knit 
community. Each family leads a life of 
comparative isolation without a common bond 
of social union which would enable it to share 
the life of others around it; in fact, the only 
centre of common interests is the religious 
‘denominations. Now, however, the Parish 
Meeting and Parish Council will tend to form 


bonds of social union and co-operative effort. 
M 
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I specially hope that advantage will be 
promptly taken of the clauses for the purchase 
and hire of land for allotments and public 
purposes. I should like to see the feature of 
the village of Abergynolwyn becoming one of 
the features of every Welsh village. 
Mr. MacConnel, the quarry proprietor at 
Abergynolwyn, divided two farms into small 
holdings (two or three acres each) and built 
on each a small cowshed. They are let to 
the quarrymen at from £5 to £7 each, but 
there is also included for that rent the right 
for each allotment holder to send his cow to 
pasture on the adjoining mountain for six 
months in the summer. The quarrymen 
cultivate these farms in their leisure, much 
to their own advantage and that of their 
fellow-workers. They treble the quantity of 
milk and butter produced when the land was 
two farms. Mr. MacConnel also broke up a 
field of some three acres into 35 gardens for the 
men who had no Jand. The produce of these 
gardens is worth quite £60 to the men, and 
would certainly fetch £100 if brought to the 
Market. The adoption of this system through- 
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out Wales would diminish the deplorable 
depopulation of our rural districts and be a 
special benefit to our whole rural economy. A 
Parish Council can hire land for not less than 
14 nor more than 35 years by voluntary 
agreement with the landlord or by compulsion. 
If, by agreement, there is no limit to the size 
of the allotments, and no application need 
be made to the County Council. If by 
compulsion, the allotment must not exceed 
4 acres of grass, or three of grass and one of 
arable land. The Local Government Board will 
annually lay before Parliament a list of 
parishes where land will be acquired by a 
parish council for public purposes. That will 
be the premier Welsh parish which will most 
largely avail itself of this provision to secure 
for the good of the parish land for the village 
hall and library, for allotments or gardens, for 
common pasture or for village green or public 
walk. That will be the premier parish which 
will most earnestly and successfully develope 
the possibilities of the Act so as to work it, 
not in a lethargic and penurious spirit, but in 
a spirit of generous determination to make 
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it an instrument for uplifting the poor, for 
brightening the life and lot of the worker, 
and for increasing the agencies of a larger and 
humaner life. 

Passing to the second part of the Act, the 
Local Boards of Bala, Dolgelley, Barmouth, 
Towyn and Festiniog with their rating 
qualification and cumbrous method of election 
will pass away without, so far as I learn, any 
expression of poignant public regret. Their 
places will be taken by Urban Councils elected 
by ballot on the principle of one man one vote. 
The chairmen will be county magistrates. In 
addition to taking over the powers of the 
defunct Local Boards, the new Urban Councils 
may apply to the Local Government Board 
for any or all of the powers of the Parish 
Council such as the acquisition of land for 
allotments and public purposes and _ the 
selection of Charity Trustees. 

Then the Rural Sanitary Authoritics and 
Highway Boards will cease to exist, their place 
being taken by the Rural Councils, demo- 
cratically elected. Their chairmen will like- 
wise be county magistrates. 
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Lastly, Boards of Guardians’ are to be 
touched by the new spirit. Magistrates will 
no longer be Guardians ex-officio. The old 
system of voting papers and plural voting and 
rating qualification are all swept away. The 
Rural District Councillors will be the Poor 
Law Guardians for the Parishes which they 
represent on the District Councils, and if there 
is an Urban Council or Borough within the Poor 
Law Union an election of Guardians for those 
Urban Districts will take place in December, 
and the Guardians so elected will sit with the 
Rural District Councillors for the rural parishes 
of the Union. This reform will most probably 
ensure a wise and kindly spirit in the 
administration of the Poor Law. 

Thus Wales is, by this Act, enabled 
thoroughly to nationalise its local adminis- 
tration. 

When we were preparing for the first 
election of County Councils in 1888, I pointed 
out how, half-a-century ago, the political 
subjection of Wales was complete. Just 
before 1832, its ancient and _ distinctive 
Judicature was shamelessly destroyed. Every 
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post of civil responsibility or honour, every 
place of profit, every avenue of public merit 
was practically closed to Nonconformists who 
already formed the great majority of the 
Welsh people. It had no voice in Parliament, 
no advocate in the Press, no valorous friend 
to do battle for its honour outside its borders, 
no one to meet its enemies in the gate. But, 
during the last quarter of a century, Wales 
has, step by step, irresistibly and irreversibly, 
made progress in the work of equipping itself 
for a democratical national life. The Suffrage 
Acts of 1867 and 1884 enfranchised the wage- 
earners and peasantry of Wales. The Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1883 helped Wales to send 
men, born and bred among the people, to 
Parliament to voice their needs and aspira- 
tions. The Education Acts of 1870 and 1891 
have placed free primary schools in every 
village glen and town in Wales. The founda- 
tion and State endowment of the University 
Colleges at Aberystwyth, Cardiff and Bangor 
during the period from 1881 to 1885 created 
three centres of national culture and three 
rallying points of national influence. The 
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Welsh Temperance Act of 1881, the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act of 1889, and the 
incorporation of the University of Wales in 
1893 have established the principle of Cymru’n 
Un, the legislative identity and unity of 
Wales. The Local Government Act of 1888 
transferred the government of the counties of 
Wales from the plutocracy to the people. 
The still greater Act of 1894 creates local 
democratic assemblies, parochial and municipal, 
with large powers throughout the length 
and breadth of Wales. 

But all that Parliament can do is to set up 
the machinery. The people in their homes 
and localities and assemblies can alone supply 
the spirit, the initiative, the determination 
and the sympathy which form the motive 
forces of democratic progress. Without these 
forces, the elaborate new machinery of govern- 
ment will be an encumbrance and dead- 
weight upon the life of Wales. With these 
forces ever active, ever resurgent, the people of 
Wales will advance in self-respect, in civic 
achievement, in the extension of well-being, 
in the elevation of national purpose. 
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We have now two great statutes in Welsh 
and in English for the better government of 
Wales. The one statute establishes in every 
parish and town in Wales an elective council 
for the expression of its wishes and _ the 
accomplishment of common effort. The 
other statute establishes in every county of 
Wales a council upon the same elective 
franchise for the execution of county work. 
These two statutes demand and will inevitably 
lead up to a third statute which will confer upon 
the whole Welsh people a National Assembly, 
elected on a democratic suffrage, which shall 
form the highest embodiment of the national 
unity and the main instrument for fulfilling 
the national will and purpose of Wales. For 
securing that third statute, for completing 
the provision for the better government 
of Wales, we shall, in different spheres and 
by diverse methods, bend our energies. 
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National Council Meeting, Newtown, October 9, 1888. 


WE MUST NOT SHOUT ‘‘ FORWARD” WITHOUT 
KNOWING “ WHITHER ?”’ 


HAVE watched with eager interest the 
education and recent development of 
opinion on the subject of the position 

and action of Wales in Parliament. The 

steady growth of educated opinion on the 
future policy of Wales is of supreme 
importance. For that alone can materially 
alter the position of Wales in British 
politics, and secure the attainment of Welsh 
national aims. That alone can formulate 
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a national programme, which, clear, complete, 
instinct with Welsh thought and hope, shall 
breathe inspiration and courage into the men 
and women, the youth and children of Wales. 
Such a national programme must inevitably 
create a national Welsh party, without and 
187 
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within Parliament. Programme and _ party 
re-act one on another. But_ intelligible 
purpose must precede effectual action. A 
programme which embodies the deepest 
aspirations and best-thought-out aims of Wales 
will appeal directly, and in an_ intelligible 
manner to the rights and duties of the people. 
They in their turn will seek for, find and send 
to Parliament intrepid men who, as individuals 
and as a party, will spontaneously and without 
conscious effort make the advancement of the 
Welsh cause their first, their paramount, and 
if necessary, their exclusive aim. 

The adopted programme is incomplete. 
The Federations and National Council have 
declared for Disestablishment, Intermediate 
Education, and Land Reform. But they 
have not declared whether a Welsh repre- 
sentative authority is to safeguard and 
utilise the liberated endowments which will 
revert to the Welsh people, they have not 
declared whether the education of Wales— 
elementary, intermediate, and University— 
is to be moulded and managed by a Whitehall 
bureaucracy or by a Welsh national 
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authority, nor have they declared whether 
or not enactments and reforms affecting the 
land and water of Wales are to be super- 
intended carried out, adapted and modified 
by an authority representative of and re- 
sponsible directly and primarily to the Welsh 
people. There is thus wanting the one 
dominant element which nationalises the 
programme which is to rally the people and 
consolidate the people’s representatives. For 
self-government is at once the inspirer and the 
goal of nationhood. Wales, at this epoch 
of expansion in her history, needs the 
opportunity for initiative and the means for 
unity. Without a national assembly—at once 
the symbol of unity and the instrument of 
self-government—her position as a nation can 
not be assured, and her work as a nation 
can not be done. Without the inclusion of 
the demand of autonomy, the programme 
lacks a ruling rational principle. With it, 
the programme and the struggle for its attain- 
ment become for our fatherland an emanci- 
pating faith—the pledge and the artificer of our 
national unity. 
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You are good enough to ask my views on 
three of the clauses to be submitted to the 
meeting of the Liberal Council of Wales at 
Newtown :— 

(1) That the Welsh National Council 
should, both by constitution and work, be 
a reflection of truly Welsh National and 
Lnberal feeling. 


” 


I would place ‘“ programme before 
“constitution and work.’ In order that 
the Council may truly reflect Welsh national 
and Liberal feeling, its programme should 
include _ self-government, its constitution 
should be unmistakably representative, and 
its work should be not spasmodic but 
continuous, pervasive and energising. Now 
the Liberal Council of Wales is a joint 
Committee of the Federations of North and 
South Wales meeting once a year. It should 
be an organic body deriving its authority 
and sanction from direct election, and 
meeting monthly or quarterly for initiatory 
and educational political work. At present 
the two Federations tend to a duality of 
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policy. Duality hardly escapes disagreement. 
But the need of Wales in programme and in 
policy, is concentration and unity. 


(2) The appointment of a Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee which shall watch Welsh 
Parliamentary business, and which shall 
act on any question that has received the 
sanction of the respective Hxecutive Com- 
mittees, or, in case of emergency, at the joint 
request of the Emergency Committees. 


Such a Council as I have indicated with 
self-government inscribed on its banner and 
inspiring all its work, would demand 
and secure a powerful influence upon Welsh 
representation in Parliament. Greater 
harmony and cohesion between the Welsh 
members and the leaders of Welsh Liberalism 
are needed. A Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
of the Liberal Council in constant communica- 
tion with Welsh members, would undoubtedly 
contribute towards furthering Welsh questions 
in Parliament. As an immediate practical 
step, I think there should be in London, at 
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least during the Parliamentary Session, a 
Welsh Parliamentary Office, similar to that 
of the Irish Nationalists, under the control 
either of a Secretary of the Liberal Council, 
or of a responsible person appointed jointly 
by the Liberal Council and the Welsh 
members. 

(3) Requesting the present members for 
Wales to constitute themselves a Welsh 
party in the House, pledged in the first 
instance to the Welsh National Programme, 
and whose allegiance shall primarily be 
given to the interests of the Principality. 


A political party depends on the soundness, 
enthusiasm and energy of its individual 
members. Each individual constituency must 
allot to itself a share of the success or failure 
of a Welsh party. Each member must be 
effectively pledged to the Welsh National 
programme by his own constituents as well as 
by the call of Welsh Nationalism. I cannot 
share the nervousness of those who fear 
that firm insistence on the Welsh national 
programme implies separation from the 
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Liberal Party. Nay more, to fail or to be 
slack in insisting courageously and continuously 
—looking neither to the right nor to the 
left—is a betrayal of Wales and a disservice 
and an injury to Liberalism. When the 
Liberal Party is false to Liberalism, it is right 
that Wales, by its representatives, should 
express its sense of the falsity. Now, 
Liberalism is being educated and widened by 
Mr. Gladstone through his struggle for the 
recognition of nationality and autonomy as 
ennobling and fructifying elements, not in 
Ireland alone, but in Wales and Scotland 
likewise. This struggle is the master-current 
of the politics of the United Kingdom. Let 
Wales take the tide at its flood. It will surely 
lead on to fortune. 
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WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Notes of a Speech delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in 1892. 


OUR times have Welshmen appeared 
if on the platforms of this Federation 

to lay before you the grievance of their 
country. Each time you have unanimously 
pledged yourselves to redress it. Once again 
we ask you to renew the pledge. 

We ask for Disestablishment not alone as 
an act of political justice, but also in the 
interests of the religious life and social peace 
of Wales. The representatives of rural England 
here to-day, need not be told how the Establish- 
ment embitters and impoverishes the life of 
your villages. You know its baneful influences. 
But in Wales, every one of these influences 
is accentuated, and so exercised as to affect 
most prejudicially the life of the people. 

It is true that some deny this. One of the 
leading champions of the Church in Wales 
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lately said :—‘‘ At the present moment, the 
one difficulty in the way of religious re-union 
in Wales, from the Nonconformist point of view, 
is the relation of the Church to the State; 
but, in reality, this is not a difficulty—it exists 
only in the imagination.” 

The Welsh peasantry have their goods 
distrained upon for tithe, their cattle, their 
hay, their corn, their very pigs and potatoes 
seized in the name of religion. Bailiffs and 
emergency men, police and soldiery invade 
their homesteads. A Cardiganshire farmer 
had to pay 98J. 15s. 7d. for a tithe liability of 
102 15s. 7d. But it is all imagination ! 

Tithe-paid clergymen use every artifice of 
ingenuity to defeat the Burials Act, and by 
technicalities, harass those who mourn for their 
dead. The holy ordinances of religion, as 
administered by Nonconformist ministers, 
are scorned as of no avail and a mockery. 
Schools, charities, farms, employment, business 
are employed as proselytising weapons. But 
the grievance, forsooth, exists only in the 
imagination! One Welsh bishop denounces 
and denies the nationality of Wales. Another 
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decries and insults the language of Wales, 
and publishes tainted statistics about Welsh 
Nonconformity, while a third brands the 
farmers who protest against tithes as dishonest 
and immoral. The sense of insult felt by 
Welsh Nonconformists is all imagination ! 
The £4,200 a year, paid to each bishop out of 
the labour of Nonconformist tenantry, is 
all imagination ! 

No, it is a real, bitter wrong. Tried by every 
democratic test, the Establishment in Wales 
is as indefensible as Dublin Castle. The 
Church Congress next week is going to talk 
about the Church Revival in Wales. But the 
soul of Wales has left the Episcopalian 
Establishment. It is a revived spirit of 
ascendency and privilege which galvanises 
its frame to-day. 

With all its phenomenal activity, under 
threat of Disestablishment, the Church is still 
a small minority in almost every parish in 
Wales. It is anti-national in its sympathies. 
It strains the exercise of its legal and social 
privileges so insidiously here and so wantonly 
there, as to create constant heartburning and 
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irritation. Nay, more, its continued main- 
tenance as an Establishment is a degradation. 
The darkest days in the long and chequered 
annals of Wales were those when, after her 
subjugation, her fathers and her sons had to 
build strong castles along our border and our 
coast-line to harbour her baronial oppressors. 
To forfeit the rule and freedom of the land, 
for which generations had struggled and bled, 
was a bitter national sorrow for Wales. It 
was a galling degradation to have to apply 
the toil and skill and energy which should have 
been the mainstay of the freedom of their 
fatherland to the erection of fortresses for 
their subjugators. Welsh nationality has 
outlived Castle oppression. But an equally 
degrading yoke remains. The people of Wales 
have, during the last two centuries, in spite of 
the neglect and hostility of their nominal 
rulers, built up religious organisations of their 
own, dotted the hills and dales and country- 
sides with places of worship, purified the moral 
atmosphere and quickened the intellectual 
life. Yet, the first fruits of its land and toil 
and thrift are filched from it by law, to build 
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and maintain castles for Episcopalianism, the 
creed of a class,—and Toryism,—the gospel 
of privilege. To the continuance of this 
degradation, Wales has determined once and 
for ever, that she will not submit. 

The Celts are charged with being fickle and 
changeful. But the Free Churches have given 
to Wales, not only spiritual life and popular 
culture, but also a political gospel which makes 
her faithful to principle, progressive in action, 
and steadfast in times of political stress and 
storm. 

In 1880, Wales declared instinctively and 
passionately for freedom to struggling peoples 
and subject races. 

In 1886, that year of apostasies and disasters, 
Wales declared for Irish National freedom 
more decisively than did even Ireland herself. 

To-day, Wales herself appeals for freedom, 
and we are confident that the democracy of 
England will give to this appeal an early, a 
generous, and an enthusiastic response. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(WALES) BILL. 


A Speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
the Second Reading of the Bill, on Wednesday, 
May 15, 1889. 


—EXTRACTED FROM ‘‘ HANSARD’S.” 


VY | J ELSHMEN have often had to complain 
VV of the neglect of Welsh affairs, and 
= the right hon. gentleman, the Member 

for Mid-Lothian, has shown to-day that our 

complaints are perfectly justified. But in 
one respect we are not neglected in Wales ; 
the Tory border Members seem to display 
the most assiduous attention to our affairs. 
It is becoming quite touching. Last night, 
not one of the Conservative Members who 
represent Welsh constituencies spoke a word 
in regard to a question very deeply affecting 
the Principality ; but a Tory border Member, 
who has some landed connection with Wales, 
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took a very deep interest in the subject, and 
again this afternoon we have looked in vain 
for the few Conservative Welsh Members. 
The Hon. Member for the Denbigh Boroughs 
(Mr. Kenyon) has, it is true, appeared for a 
short time in the House, but the only 
criticisms offered come from another border 
Member who has returned from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to give us the benefit of his 
wisdom in two Welsh debates. We thank 
them for this interest. The only complaint 
we make-—and we make it advisedly—is that 
they speak with the interest of outsiders, 
and not with the knowledge of insiders. The 
Hon. Member, in speaking of the bill introduced 
by the right hon. gentleman, the Member 
for Sheffield, says that it was opposed, hotly 
opposed, by the Welsh. people on the ground 
that it was a robbery of the poor. Now, 
as a matter of fact, the Welsh people have 
persistently, by every form of constitutional 
pressure, by votes of public bodies, by 
petitions, by resolutions of municipalities, by 
pledges demanded by candidates at elections, 
and by resolutions on occasions when Members 
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visited their constituencies, placed on record 
their approval of the principle of the Bill 
first introduced by the late Liberal Govern- 
ment, and now embodied in the Bill before us. 
If any further proof is needed, it will be found 
in the result of the late County Council 
elections. We in Wales have had from time to 
time the benefit of personal visits from 
the right hon. gentleman, the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Raikes) who is 
generally put up in this House to reply on 
Welsh questions, chiefly, I suppose, because 
during his leisure months he comes down and 
resides in a pretty part of Wales. He came 
to a Primrose League demonstration at 
Machynlleth, and he told us that in regard to 
education, he looked forward to the establish- 
ment of County Councils, because from these 
Councils he should be able to gauge the 
opinion of the Welsh people on this question. 
We took to heart the hint of so wise and sage 
an adviser, and immediately it became a test 
question for all the County Council candidates— 
and in every county with one or two exceptions 
Councillors were returned pledged to use 
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their utmost influence to further the cause of 
intermediate education on the lines of the 
Bill of my hon. friend. If further corrobora- 
tion is required, there is the fact that many 
of the Councils soon after they assembled 
considered this question of education, and 
though they had differences of opinion on some 
points of detail, passed unanimous votes in 
favour of immediately dealing with the subject. 
We in Wales have waited during the last 
eight years, since the appointment of the 
Departmental Committee, for the House to 
deal with the question. As usual, when 
there is an expectation of coming legislation, 
voluntary agencies were for the time crippled. 
In this case the only English central body 
appointed to deal with intermediate education 
in Wales has absolutely suspended its opera- 
tions. The Charity Commissioners in 1881 
wisely decided, in view of the promised 
legislation, to suspend action in regard to 
endowed schools in Wales. During these 
eight years, secondary education has made 
marvellous progress in England, due chiefly 
to the splendid efforts of the late Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold, who roused the attention of the 
country to the subject, and later to efforts 
of the Association for Promoting Technical 
Education to place the secondary education 
in this country somewhat on the basis of 
the foremost educational countries of the 
Continent. But while England has been 
making rapid progress in equipment for 
secondary and higher education effort in Wales 
has been suspended because of the expected, 
and, I think rightly expected, legislation on 
the part of this House. Now we have been 
told this afternoon by the Hon. Member 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) that the best course 
will be to pass this Bill through its Second 
Reading, and then refer it, together with a 
Bill not yet introduced to a Select Committee. 
To that we object thoroughly and entirely. 
We want more information says the Hon. 
Member; why, we have two volumes packed 
and stuffed [with information. The Depart- 
mental Committee went all over Wales, north 
and south, and took evidence from all classes 
in every considerable town in the Principality. 


They examined individuals here in London ; 
fo) 
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they surveyed the whole field of Welsh 
Education, and all the information they 
could gather is to be found in the evidence 
and in the report drawn up by that Com- 
mittee. I am not going to enter into the 
question of the need and the desire for some 
such Bill in Wales; it has been acknowledged 
by every speaker. J shall not enter into the 
question of the defective and _ unsuitable 
provision made for intermediate education 
in Wales, because [I think that will be 
admitted by the Vice-President of the Council. 
All I desire to point out is that the objections 
which have been brought forward by the 
Hon. Member—the objections brought forward 
by those who oppose this Bill—are without 
foundation. J think that Hon. Members 
who look fairly at the Bill, and who read the 
evidence and the Report of the Committee, 
will acknowledge that it is free from objection 
as an extreme measure ; that, on the contrary, 
it is very moderate, and, if anything, comes 
short of what the case demands. Objection 
has been taken to the machinery of the Bill. 
It is urged that we should not invoke the 
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authority of County Councils. Now, I think 
that objection in the face of the legislation of 
last year is not worth much attention. Every 
Member on the Treasury Bench is surely proud 
of the great achievement of last year, and 
delighted at the prospect of its usefulness. 
Objection is made to the constitution of the 
Board of Education, a controlling Board 
formed of one member from each of the County 
Councils. But I think we have taken 
advantage of the Local Government Act 
to compose the most representative hody 
possible for the purpose, a body that must 
command the support, the sympathy, and 
confidence of the Welsh people. This proposal 
for a Board of Education for Wales is no 
new-fangled scheme. It was proposed, and 
strongly urged by the Commissioners who 
took evidence and reported on the state of our 
Endowed Schools in 1867. The School 
Inquiry Commission made an admirable Report, 
and one of its chief features was the recom- 
mendation of Provincial Authorities composed. 
of representative persons appointed to carry 
out a great scheme of secondary education. 
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This was founded on the evidence of Lord 
Fortescue and others, who pointed to the 
success attending a similar plan in Continental 
countries. It is done in France, divided into 
eighteen academical districts ; in Prussia, divided 
into eight districts, for purposes of secondary 
education; and in that model educational 
country, Switzerland, the same system prevails. 
The Commissioners recommended that the 
Registrar General’s districts should be taken 
as the basis, and Wales is one of those 
divisions. The Bill of my hon. friend carries 
out the recommendation of the School 
Inquiry Commission, taking advantage of the 
Local Government Act of last year. The 
Commissioners said that no skill in organiza- 
tion, no careful adaptation of the means in 
hand to the best end could do so much for 
education as the earnest co-operation of the 
people. That object has been sought in this 
Bill. The Hon. Member makes objection that 
we divert charities from their proper use and 
saddle the people with increased rates as a 
condition of State aid. I take the question of 
rates first. I think the Hon. Member might 
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leave us to be dealt with by our own 
constituents in this matter. He will not be 
called upon to pay any of the rates. There are 
twenty-eight of us representing constituencies 
in Wales, and surely if our seats are to be 
imperiled by this increase of a _ halfpenny 
in the rates, the hon. gentleman should 
rejoice at the joyful prospect of getting rid of 
twenty-eight opponents. Then there is the 
question of the Charities. The Hon. Member 
has brought forward what we have often heard 
before, namely, the allegation as to robbery 
of the poor. Well, we have heard the view of 
the Hon. Member, as one who takes a great 
and burning interest in the people of Wales ; 
but we have other witnesses on this matter. 
Amongst those who gave evidence in 1881 
were the leading dignitaries of the Church of 
England in Wales. One of the first of these 
witnesses was the late Bishop of St. Asaph. 
He was very closcly questioned on the point, 
and his opinion was that— 

“Tt would be a very great advantage indeed that 


“these doles and charities should be applicd to 
‘“ educational purposes.” 
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He said— 
“Give them as exhibitions to poor, meritorious 
‘boys. That would be bettor for the district than 


“giving the moncy in doles as at present.” 


Archdeacon Smart gave similar evidence, and 
for fear the statements of the Bishop and 
Archdeacon are not sufficient, I will call the 
country clergy as witnesses. Take the 
evidence given by one of the most loyal clergy- 
men in North Wales, the Rev. David Williams, 
of Llandyrnog. He said— 


**1 would rather see the money given to educate 
“boys at the Grammar School than given in doles 
‘‘as it is now given in my parish.” 


The late Dean of Bangor said— 


“If we are to have a State grant we should utilize 
“to the utmost the endowments.” 


The Bishop of St. David’s said— 


“Those charitable endowments aro worse than 
‘useless. Give them for exhibitions.” 


In face of such evidence it is idle for the Hon. 
Member or anyone else to say that those who 
support the Bill want to rob the poor, or 
that we are rapacious Nonconformists who want 
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to deprive people of that which is their due. 
If there is any defect in the Bill, it is that 
it excludes endowments of not more than £30. 
Those charities that are taken are hedged 
about with the most careful precautions ; care 
is to be taken that the poor or other particular 
class, especially interested in the Trust, shall 
participate in the benefit of the intermediate 
and technical cducation established by the 
measure. The hon. gentleman has said that 
large charities are included in the Bill which 
ought not to be included, such as the Howell 
and Ashford Trusts and the Meyrick Fund. 
The Howell Trust was left by a Welshman 
for the education of boys and girls in Wales. 
For a time the charity, like a great many 
others in the Principality, was misappropriated, 
but in 1847 it was dealt with by the Court of 
Chancery. The trust had no denominational 
restrictions whatsoever. The Court of Chancery 
were free to deal with it as they liked, no 
“founder’s intention ’’ being attached to it, 
so what did they do? They turned it into a 
Church of England endowment, and _ the 
result is that a charity worth £6,500 a year 
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is dedicated to the purpose of keeping two 
girls’ schools in Wales, one at Denbigh and 
one at Llandaff; there is not a single 
Nonconformist upon the governing body, or a 
single Nonconformist child, or child of the poor 
or working classes on either foundation. 
Education is given to the daughters of the 
professional classes, the majority, as I am told, 
being the daughters of clergymen. Should 
this £6,500 be spent upon one denomination 
in Wales, and that the wealthiest ? I do not 
grudge the daughters of the clergy the best 
education that Wales can give them, but I do 
grudge that this money should be spent wholly 
upon the middle and well-to-do classes of one 
denomination, which only commands a small 
minority of the people. The recommendations 
of the Committee with respect to this charity 
were that the schools should be open to all 
Wales, that £1,500 should be given to Denbigh, 
and £1,500 to Llandaff, and the rest for the 
establishment of girls’ schools in other parts 
of Wales. In order to show the _ hon. 
gentleman opposite, or any other sceptic, 
what a small endowment can do in Wales, 
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I would point out that with the endowment 
of £300 a year at Dolgelly, splendid work 
has been done, practically the only public 
efficient high school for girls in the whole of 
North Wales having been established by its 
means. Here, on the other hand, we have the 
enormous endowment of £6,500 a year doing no 
good whatsoever to the great mass of girls 
in the Principality. With regard to the 
Ashford School, at the date of the Report, 57 
children were educated in it who were 
described as the children of broken-down 
English farmers. 

Mr. LeicnHron: That evidence was given 
some years ago. What was stated of the 
Ashford School then is not true of the Ashford 
School of to-day. 

Mr. MonpeLtta: The Hon. Member is 
referring to the Report of 1881. 

Mr. LeicHTon: Everything has _ been 
changed since then. The Ashford School is 
the only middle-class school in the Kingdom 
that has exclusively Welsh children in it. 

Mr. T. E. Extis: It is gratifying to find 
that there has been this increase in the number 
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of Welsh children in the school during the 
last three or four years. But I think Hon. 
Members will see what a grotesque position 
this institution holds for a school designed for 
the good of the boys and girls of Wales. 
Before they can obtain the slightest advantage, 
they must leave their hillsides and valleys 
and cross to the furthermost corner of England. 
As for the Meyrick Fund, amounting to 
£20,000, owing to the suspension of educational 
efforts this trust is now doing practically 
nothing for the promotion of Education in 
Wales. The last point to which I wish to 
refer is that the Bill asks the House to meet 
the efforts of the Welsh, who are ready to 
take upon themselves the payment of a rate 
for the promotion of education. The amount 
the Government is asked to give will depend 
upon the result of examinations by the 
Education Department. Therefore, there is 
no need for the most rigid economist on the 
other side to fear that the money would be 
Javishly spent on the promotion of inter- 
mediate education in Wales. I think Wales 
may appeal irresistibly to England for help. 
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The Right Hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Mid-Lothian, referred to the fact, which is as 
sad to us in Wales as it is interesting to the 
historian—namely, that the period in English 
history which brought Englishmen liberty and 
progress brought Welshmen nothing but 
robbery and retrogression. The Right Hon. 
Member for Mid-Lothian referred to the 
Revolution; if he had thrown his mind 
further back. he might have referred to the 
Reformation. At the Reformation, owing to 
the suppression of the monasteries, the 
condition of Oxford and Cambridge was much 
improved. This was one of the brightest 
periods in the history of England, but it was 
one of the darkest periods in Welsh history, 
because our revenues went more completely 
into your hands. For years before the 
Reformation the first-charge on the lands 
of Wales was taken mercilessly by sinecurists. 
In Merionethshire, the tithes of four parishes 
had long been taken to support a nunnery in 
Essex, and at its suppression, were taken not 
to support religion or education in Wales, 
but to create and build up the Bishopric of 
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Lichfield, whilst the tithes of Strata Marcella 
in Montgomery were devoted to the enrich- 
ment of Christ Church, Oxford. Since the 
Reformation, the peasants of Montgomeryshire 
have paid £800,000 to educate the English 
aristocracy at Christ Church. Even at the 
present day, if you look at the Tithe Com- 
mutation Return, it is interesting to find that 
the counties of Wales one after another have to 
pay tithe either to large English educational 
bodies or to support English Bishoprics and 
English Deaneries. South Wales alone has 
had to pay £14,000 a year in this wise. Thus, 
the period which marked so striking an 
advance in English education was one of 
degradation and impoverishment for Wales. 
If even a tithe of this money which Wales has 
had to pay out of its public revenue for 
English purposes had been devoted to Welsh 
purposes, we should have had an educated 
clergy, colleges for the higher education, and 
good parochial schools for the peasantry of 
Wales. No wonder Judge Johnes wrote in 
1832 :— 
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“Whatever in the present day may be urged in 
‘defence of these abusos, they are still—what they 
“were at first—-mere remnants of servitude—an 
‘‘unjust tribute wrung from a poor country, to awell 
“the wealth of one already opulent—a tribute not 
“jike that of wolves’ heads which Wing Edgar is 
“said to have exacted from our forefathers—but 
“Jeviod on the virtue, intelligence, and civilization 
“of our land,” 


The first opportunity the Welsh had of 
building up a system of education was eagerly 
grasped. The statistics of the Education 
Department will show with what zeal and 
passionateness the people of Wales set 
themselves to carry out the provisions of 
Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870. In the establish- 
ment of the three Colleges at Aberystwyth, 
Cardiff, and Bangor they have shown their 
zeal for higher education. Wales contributed 
£75,000 to Aberystwyth College. When 
the Government promised £4,000 for the 
South Wales College, there was no difficulty 
in raising £25,000 from the people. How 
differently Wales has been treated from 
Scotland and Ireland. For Scotland, between 
1873 and 1883, alone this House voted 
£409,250 for higher education, and £140,0Gu 
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was voted to build the University of Glasgow, 
In Ireland I find from this year’s Estimates 
the Queen’s Colleges receive £37,173, and for 
the building of museums, agricultural schools, 
and other similar institutions, £41,084 has been 
expended, and as much as £203,700 has been 
spent on the Science and Art buildings in 
Dublin. Under the Act of 1878, £1,000,000 was 
devoted to intermediate education in Ireland. 
Surely the least Wales can ask is that you should 
give us this miserable pittance in order to 
meet the rate we are ready to take upon 
ourselves. And now I think I have dealt 
with all the objections which have been 
brought forward on the other side of the 
House. The only other appeal I would make 
is this: I should like the Government to 
understand how fully and deeply the Welsh 
people already appreciate the efforts which 
have been made to improve higher education. 
The hon. gentleman opposite said that all 
these efforls were for the sake of the higher 
classes in Wales, but that is one ofthe hugest 
mistakes that can be made. The three Welsh 
Colleges that have been established have 
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done a magnificent work for the labouring 
classes and the small peasants. I could give 
many instances where boys have risen from 
the humblest positions. Almost within sight 
of my own home there is a farmer farming 
about 30 acres. His eldest boy, who at 12 
could not speak English, succeeded ultimately 
in getting a Brakenbury Scholarship at 
Balliol and a Fellowship, having taken three 
University prizes in three successive years, 
whilst a brother of this lad, inspired by the 
example thus set him, went to the local 
Grammar School, took degrees in London 
with honours, and is now going in for Moral 
Science at Cambridge, while the third brother 
is at the local Grammar School exhibiting 
equal promise and abilitv. This was by 
no means an exceptional state of things. 
The son of a constable was enabled to go to 
Oxford from Aberystwyth College and to 
become Professor of Greek at the South Wales 
College, and the son of a shoemaker had risen 
to the position of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at the North Wales College. It 
may be said that being able to do so much 
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for education, no assistance is required. The 
enthusiasm of the people, however, wants 
direction, which can only be efficiently given if 
a national system of education is created. If 
we have a well-regulated popularly-governed 
system of intermediate education established, 
the schools will be availed of by the sons and 
daughters of the peasantry and working 
classes. The three University Colleges will 
have the numbers attending them doubled 
and trebled, and you will prepare the way 
for the establishment of a real University for 
Wales which shall place the Principality on an 
equality with England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


WELSH LAND LAWS. 


WELSH LAND LAWS. 


JT HAVE been invited to undertake a 
! somewhat complex and anxious task. 

For the ancient land laws of Wales have 
been forcibly superseded by the English 
system of land ownership and tenure, and have 
not been edited in the light of accurate 
knowledge of early Welsh social history. Nor 
has Wales yet formulated its first demand for 
the separate legislative treatment of its 
agrarian difficulties. I make no claim what- 
soever to speak with certainty and authority of 
either the past or the future of Wales, but shall 
content myself with pointing out that there 
are circumstances and customs incident to the 
land tenure and social life of Wales which 
afford a groundwork for special study and for 
special legislative enactment. These circum- 
stances and customs are partly attributable to 
the natural features of Wales and partly to the 
indestructible influences of race and nationality. 
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How tenacious and how potent are the 
influences of a distinct national life may be 
seen in the sullen, and necessarily shifting, 
resistance offered by Celtic peoples like the 
Welsh and the Irish to the seemingly over- 
whelming sweep of English ideas, of English 
law, and of English government. 

Time was when Wales had not only its own 
language and its own literature, but its 
own elaborate system of land tenure, its own 
codes of law, and its own machinery of justice. 
Before the Edwardian Conquest and the ruthless 
tule of the Lords Marcher, Wales was divided 
into agrarian and judicial districts, the internal 
arrangements of which appear complex and 
bewildering until we realise that the holding of 
land, the administering of justice, and the 
relation of the tribesmen to their chief were 
interlaced and inter-dependent. It was a land 
of tribes and peasants, where chieftainship of 
the tribe, and freedom of pre-eminence among 
the peasantry, depended upon the claim 
of being exclusively Welsh in blood, in 
language, and in all that pertained to tradition 
and social life. 
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But the beauty of the land and the beauty 
of the daughters of Wales hastened the day 
of its subjection to England and English 
influences, and helped the supercession of 
Welsh laws and institutions. By conquest, 
by confiscation, by the jugglery of English 
law, and not least by the marriage of Welsh 
heiresses to English and Scotch nobles, the 
. bulk of the land of Wales has passed from the 


' control of its peasant tillers to the hands of 


. Englishmen and Secotchmen who are nationally 
aliens and socially strangers in the land. The 
law of primogeniture and the custom of entail, 


y, each alike alien to Welsh law and custom, 


have created great landowners into a 
privileged caste, admission to which is the 
highest aspiration of the English plutocracy. 
The doctrine of the private ownership of 


* land which obtained under the Tudors 


gradually governed agrarian relations in Wales, 
while the maxim of English law, that what 
attaches to the soil must belong to the soil, 
has been applied steadily and relentlessly to 
the aggrandisement of the landowner and the 
impoverishment of the tiller of the soil. The 
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industrial revolution of the last century and 
the enhancement of agricultural prices by the 
Napoleonic wars opened the way for competi- 
tive rack-rents, the shameless enclosure of 
common-land, the disappearance of the yeomen 
owners, and the widening of the breach 
between the land and its tiller. The methods 
of English taxation, legislation, and govern- 
ment have, at every step, helped to divorce 
Welshmen from the soil of Wales. The result 
is that 2,245,520 acres of the land of Wales 
are owned by 672 men, the vast majority of 
whom have no social, political, or religious 
sympathy with the mass of the Welsh people, 
while another million and a quarter acres are 
owned by a little over 4,000 persons. Add to 
this the fact that the vast Crown lands of 
Wales have been filched, jobbed away, and 
mismanaged, and some conception is obtained 
of how the rights of the community, the rights 
of the husbandman, and the rights of industry 
have been subordinated to the aggrandisement 
of a privileged landed caste. Nor are these 
all the influences which have been exercised 
so as to weaken the Welsh as a people. The 
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conquest of Wales came at a time and in a 
manner which left it without any govern- 
mental machinery wherewith to secure its unity 
or cohesion, and when the English government 
proceeded to rule Wales, it planted the 
President and Council of Wales at Ludlow— 
a proceeding which illustrates the utter 
incapacity of English rule to attract or secure 
the affections of subject peoples. 

It is unnecessary further to illustrate how 
strongly the tide has for centuries been 
running against the Welsh people, nor on the 
other hand is it necessary to point out how 
time and tide are now running in favour of 
Wales, and how Wales is gradually securing 
the power to rule its own destiny and to 
redress some of the wrongs which it has too 
patiently suffered. There are signs enough 
and to spare that the Welsh people are becoming 
deeply and bitterly dissatisfied with the 
arrangements by which the fruits of their land 
and labour are being extorted from them 
under cover of law. Nothing so much 
strengthens this dissatisfaction as the memories 
and surviving marks of a time when Wales 
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was a land of comparatively free and 
independent peasantry, who had not to make 
the collection of a rack-rent the be-all and end- 
all of their existence, and when the land and 
streams, and lakes and woodlands, and sea- 
shores and fish and fowl, were not the jealously 
guarded possession of an oligarchy, but the 
sources of sustenance and enjoyment for the 
many. Historic research will in time show 
what foundation there is for these popular 
memories and longings. 

The reader of early Welsh and early English 
history is immediately struck with the evident 
differences between the social and economic 
condition of the two peoples. Long after the 
Norman conquest the Welsh remained a 
pastoral people. ‘“‘ Cattle,” says Seebohm, to 
whose interesting volume on Village Com- 
munities I am most deeply indebted, “ rather 
than corn claimed the first consideration of 
the Cymry, and ruled their habits; and hence 
the Welsh land system even in later times was 
very different from that of the Saxons.” This 
is attributable not alone to the economic stage 
of their development, but also to the hilly 
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nature of their country, and to the necessity 
for a constant attitude of defence against 
English and Norman marauders, and for 
yapidity and ingenuity of movement alike, 
in attack and defence. 

The unit of the Saxon land system was a 
village community in villenage on a lord's 
estate. The gradation of ranks from king to 
bondman was emphasised by the Norman 
Conquest and rendered feudally complete. 
But the Welsh, being a pastoral people, 
regulated the tenure of land on the basis of the 
tribe (cenedl). As in Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands, the land belonged to the chicf as 
the representative of the tribe. The tribe 
was composed of households of free Kymry, 
all blood-relations. The homesteads of these 
houscholds were scattered about on the country- 
side along the cdge of the woods. Besides 
the households of tribesmen of pure descent, 
there were hanging on to the tribes or their 
chiefs, and under the overlordship, sometimes 
of the chiefs and sometimes of the tribesmen, 
strangers in blood who were not free Kymry, 
also Welshmen illegitimately born or degraded 
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for crime. These were the taeogs, or alltuds. 
The distinction between the free Welsh tribes- 
men, the wehelwyr and the taeogs, is accounted 
for by their respective tenure of land. The free 
tribesmen had family land or ter gwelyawg, the 
taeogs had tir caeth or tir cyllid, or tir cyfrif 
(register or geldable land). This tribal 
economy is elucidated and explained, though 
not without some obscurity and contradiction, 
in the trials of Dyfnwal Moelmud, the laws 
of Howel Dda, and the Record of Carnarvon. 
Whatever doubts may attach to the date and 
authenticity of Dyfnwal Moelmud’s rials, 
they throw rays of light upon Welsh tribal 
economy. 

“Tri chwlwm gwiadoldeb: cyfnawdd, cyfar, a 
“chyfraith ; ac hebddynt nis gellir gwlad a brodor- 
‘*igeth.—(The three ties of the social state: common 
‘* defence, common tillage, and common law ; without 
“these there cannot be a nation and social fellow- 
“ ship.”) 

“Tri chyfarwys Cymro cynhwynawl: pumerwi 
“vhyddion, cyfar gobaith a helwriaeth.—(The three 
“rights of a free Welsh tribesman: five acreships, 
‘* co-tillage of the waste, and hunting).” 

“Tri phriodolion gwahanredaw] Cymro cynhwynaw] 
“o gysefindawd braint: t%, buarth ac ydarth.— 


“(The three characteristic possessions of a free Welsh 
‘‘ tribesman : house, cattleyard, cornyard).”’ 
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The three Welsh codes of Gwynedd, Powys 
and Gwent, all’ represent the homestead 
(tyddyn) and Jand of the free Welshman as a 
family holding. It was the tir gwelyawg, the 
Jand of the family using one couch extending 
round the wall of the single room of the house 
where they all slept with their feet to the 
fire. When a free tribesman, the head of a 
household, died, his holding was not broken 
up, but was held by his heirs for three 
generations as a joint holding. The scattered 
strips and the pasture belonging to the 
holding were divided equally among the sons. 
The Record of Carnarvon contains a large 
number of such co-tenancies of heirs which 
were called weles or gavels, a word which 
survives in the name of Welsh farmhouses 
(e.g., ‘‘ Rafel,”’? near Bala) to this day. When 
a re-division of the family land was made, 
the youngest son retained the original tyddyn. 
To this day, in Welsh Wales, the youngest son, 
or at least, he who marries last, retains the 
tenancy of a farm. This favour shown to 
the unmarried perhaps accounts to some degree 
for the evenness of the population in Wales 
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before the era of yearly tenancies and 
competitive rack-rents, and still accounts for the 
number of old bachelor farmers in Kivion and 
Ynys Mon. These holdings of the free Welsh 
tribesmen were subject to the obligation of 
gwestva or food-rent, and to marriage fee, 
heriot, and service with the chief’s host. The 
gwestva consisted of a horse-load of wheat-flour. 
an ox, seven threaves of oats, a vat of honey, 
and twenty-four pence of silver. When this 
food-rent was commuted, it was always known 
as “‘tunc-pound.’’ These free Welsh tribes- 
men had no manorial lord over them except 
their chief, and he was their natural and elected 
tribal head. Hence it was that when Wales 
was finally conquered, the tune was paid 
directly to the Prince of Wales. 

Passing on to the taeogs or aillts (LL. villant), 
what was their distinctive position? They 
were not freeborn Cymry, and were sworn men 
of some chieftain or uchelwr on whose land 
they were placed, though they were far froin 
being bondmen. Welsh place-names, like 
Cefngellgwm and Llacthgwm (=—Filligwm) 
preserve the memory of these communities, 
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while the numerous felindres all over Wales tell 
the tale of their later manorial character. 
Equality reigned in the taeog-trev. All adults 
—fathers and sons and strangers in blood— 
took equal shares of land, with the single 
exception of youngest sons who lived with 
their fathers and had no tyddyn of their own 
til the parent’s death. Land in the ¢éaeog-trev 
could not be escheated to the chief or lord on 
failure of heirs, and re-division among the whole 
trev followed the death of a taeog. The 
tributes of the taeogs were called dawn-bwyd 
or food-gifts, contributed in summer and 
winter. In this dawn-bwyd, honey always 
formed a conspicuous feature. 

I cannot here enter into the agrarian and 
judicial divisions and arrangements of these 
early Welsh communities. Suffice it to point 
out that the unit for the gwestva of the tribes- 
men and the dawn-bwyd of the taeogs was the 
maenol which generally consisted of four 
lrevi, while the unit for jurisdiction was the 
cwmwd which consisted of twelve maenols. 
Each cwmwd had a court and two officers— 
maer and canghellor. The twelve maenols in 
the cwmwd were thus apportioned :— 
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“? free maenol for the maer. 

“1 free moaenol for the canghellor. 

“'6 maenols for the uchelwoyr (free tribesmen), each 

maeno! being family land paying gwestra. 
“(4 maenols of atilis or taeoge, each maenol being 
remstered (tir-cyllid) paying dawn-bwyd.”’ 

A further feature of much interest remains. 
If the districts were thus arranged, divided 
and re-divided, how did they secure pasture or 
find outlets for the population? This is 
largely explained by the cyfar gobaith, the 
co-tillage of the waste. This was the common 
ploughing each year of fresh grass land, 
leaving it to go back again into grass after the 
year’s ploughing. They had thus a large 
range of pasture land for their cattle, a small 
portion of which, annually selected for tillage, 
sufficed for their crops. In later times, land 
was cropped two or three or four years before 
it was left to go back into grass. This partly 
accounts for the otherwise bewildering marks 
of cultivation—the gryniaw or acreships— 
high on the sides of the hills and mountains of 
Wales, often far above the present line of 
cultivation. Then the waste was cultivated 
in common for the common good of the whole 


a 
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tribe. Under the later law of landlord and 
tenant, and the operation of competitive rack- 
rents, the cultivation of the waste land has 
been laboriously done by the tenant for the 
permanent benefit of the landlord. Every 
hillside in Wales is a witness to this iniquity, 
while the large number of cultivable acres which 
still lie untilled bear witness to the evil results 
incident to the present insecure tenure of 
land. Yearly tenancy at will and the constant 
practice of rack-renting, cripple and paralyse 
the energies of a hillside farmer of to-day, 
just as the common cultivation and sense of 
security under the ancient land tenures of 
Wales helped to extend agricultural operations 
to what was seemingly unpromising heath and 
waste. Traces of common ploughing and 
common tillage remain to this day :a the rural 
life of Wales. When a new tenant comes to a 
farm, the farmers of the countryside send 
their teams and ploughs as they did four 
centuries ago to the common ploughing of 
fresh land, while the willing aid of Welsh 
neighbours in harvest-tide and threshing 
season preserves from year to year the 
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memories of the ancient co-operative agri- 
culture of Wales, and fosters that virtue of 
caredigrwydd or neighbourly courtesy, which 
characterises the rural life of the Principality. 
Students of agricultural and social economy 
contend that agriculture in future must be 
largely co-operative. They will find congenial 
soil for their doctrines in the lingering 
memories and the living neighbourliness of 
the Welsh peasantry. 

The ancient Land Laws of Wales had one 
feature of conspicuous interest, partly because 
of its authority in the ancient tribal economy 
and partly because of its bearing upon future 
legislation on land and agriculture. I refer 
to the Land Court of the Cwmwd, which the 
ancient laws describe with great circum- 
stantiality. It was open twice in each year 
from the ninth of the calends of winter to the 
ninth of February, and from the ninth of 
May to the ninth of August. It was presided 
over by the land judge and his gwrdas, his 
goodmen, or assessors. The jurisdiction of 
the Court was extensive. It decided claims 
as to the apportionment of land. It prevented 
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unfair ejectment or eviction. It was free at 
any time to determine boundaries and to 
prevent and punish surreptitious ploughing of 
the waste. It directed the division of land, 
vacant by the death of the holder, among the 
adults of the irev, care being always taken that 
no one was thereby removed from his legal 
tyddyn or homestead. In a word, the Land 
Court regulated the economy of agriculture, 
gave free and easy access to the peasants for 
the decision of their claims, and made 
elaborate arrangements to secure reliable 
evidence and to respect the customs of the 
country. Itis not necessary for me to condemn, 
or to express any pedantic affection for this 
machinery of district land courts and statutory 
food-rents. On the other hand, time and 
thought and experience do not help to increase 
one’s affection for competitive rack-rents and 
yearly tenancies at will, or deepen one’s respect 
for the outcry against any interference with 
the utterly illusory freedom of contract 
between landlord and tenant. This system 
has helped and hastened a social revolution in 


Treland, has seriously crippled agriculture in 
Q 
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England and Scotland, and is ruining the 
peasantry of Wales. The consolidation of 
farms, the prevalence of rack-rents and the 
enclosure of common-land have driven masses 
of the Welsh peasantry from their soil. 
Writing of Agriculture in 1809, the Rev. Walter 
Davies, Rector of Manafon, Montgomeryshire, 
said -— 
“The practice of reducing three and four, and, 
‘in some instances, nine and ten tenements into 
‘one has become prevalent. Tho lower class of 
‘people urge many specious, though, perhaps, 
‘untenable, arguments against this monopoly. But 
“©accumulate them stil in a quintriple ratio’ is 
“the common ery of the surveyors of counties in 
* which several join, as it were, for the sake of concert. 
“Tt is true that the wil] of the landowner, in unison 
‘with the avarice of an engrossing farmer, can reduce 
‘‘tselve farms of a moderate size into one, but 
“whether such reduction be not the reverse of 
“* political prudence, laying aside a second considera- 
“‘tion called humanity, remains to be decided. Tho 
‘‘ decision should bo drawn from argumente rosting 
“‘on a rational basis of philosophy and not from 
‘* reveries of self-interest. And although wealth in the 
“course of revolutions in politics may now be 
‘admitted as a main pillar in the State, yet that 
‘‘wealth should be valued not in proportion to its 
“ national aggregate, but as it is widely and generally 
“ diffused. An analogy exists between monopoly in 
“‘all its forms and a macrocephalous constitution 
‘‘which never can possess the encrgy of a body 
“‘symmetricelly proportionate.” 
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This observant and philosophical clergyman 
further notes the working of the rack-rent 
system, he said :— 


“Farm ronts seldom exceed 20/- an acre, but 
“ detached pieces in favourable situations are advanced 
“by competition to various rents from one guinea 
“to six guinoas per acre. which ought to be considered 
“as quadruplo tho real value." 


Take another period of a rise in prices, and its 
manipulation for the purpose of rack-renting. 
Writing in November, 1885, an experienced 
Carmarthenshire agriculturist said :— 


*[- well remember the sudden rise in rents about 
“fifteen years ago. The circumstances were these. 
‘* A certain landlord in the locality could not command 
“the high price he wished from perpetual tenants. 
“His farm was already too dear for any such tenant 
“to pay his way on it, and the landlord would not 
“let it for a fair price. The plan adopted was, to lot 
“the farmn by fields to neighbouring farmers and 
“jobbers for nine months only, and that by public 
“nuection. On the sale day, he had provided ao large 
“quantity of intoxicating drinks, and tho farmers 
“‘presont helped themselves very freely, as m matter 
“of course. The result waa that their spirita were 
“raised so high that several of them forgot all 
“consequences. By the time the auctioncer read the 
“conditions of sale, they were anxious to bid for * 
‘“‘anything put up. As the bidding went on, moro 
“whisky was given to evory bidder. In that sale, the 
“YJand realised nearly £6 per acre—nearly double the 
“rent charged on perpetual tenants. As soon as 
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“* neighbouring landlords heard that their tenants paid 
‘‘nearly £6 per acre for fields at ———,, they thought, 
, “surely they could pay more for their farms soon 

‘after; their rents were raised in some cases nearly 
’ “double. Again, because tenants were roluctant 
“‘to give high rents for farms by private contracts, 
“landlords arranged with their stewards to let them 


; “by tender. After advertising in the nowspapers 
! ‘‘for several wecks. in camo offers for the farms, one 


| 

| ; “after the other—double the sum the owner could 
' “get in any othor way; and in point of fact, much 
} “‘more than the actual value of the land. After one 
“landed proprietor tried this experiment and 
; ‘succeeded, others followed, and thus rents were 
“raised all round. Again. circumstances compolled 
“some landlords to sell their farms. They could not 
command high prices by privute contracts, but by 
‘public auction they succeedod. Farmers having 
} “come together for the purpose of purchasing farms 
1) “for themselves, offered extravagant prices under 
| } ‘the influence of intoxicating liquors, or, stimulated 
“by competition, one bidding against the other, 
‘and determined not to be conquered by each other, 
““they gave double the value for the farms. Land- 
“lords, hearing all this, thought they let their land too 
{ ‘ cheaply, inasmuch as all farmers seemed to be making 
{ : “their fortunes very fast, whereas the truth was that 
: | “the purchasers themselves had not one-third of the 
‘money in hand. But others came on to help them 
“as mortgagees, otherwise they could not purchase 
“again. High market prices induced Inndlords to 

*‘ raise their rents.” 


Landlords thus availed and still avail them- 
i selves of land-bunger to secure and extort 
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rack-rents, and too often stubbornly refuse to 
lower rents when trade is depressed and when 
the value of all kinds of agricultural produce 
is depreciating. Farmers have to pay rents 
out of hard-earned savings and out of farm 
stock. The land becomes deteriorated, and 
the farmer disheartened, beggared, ruined. 
The process is slow, for Welshmen cling 
tenaciously to the homestead and soil which 
lave been hallowed by the joys and sorrows 
of generations. To prevent ejectment for 
nonpayment of rack-rents, farmers use one 
another's credit at the banks. But this 
cannot last long, and a collapse must ensue. 
In Ireland, the State has, laggardly, it is true, 
and partially, helped to stay the ruin of the 
peasantry. It must likewise help to stay the 
threatened ruin of the peasantry of Wales. 
The most efficient and authoritative method 
of settling land claims and agrarian differences 
would be by the creation of a Land Court for 
Wales, responsible to Parliament, and as soon 
as possible to an Elective National Council 
for the Principality. Such a Court could 
ultimately value the whole of Wales, so as to 
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afford a basis not only for a fair rent, but for 
equitable taxation or State rent for national 
public purposes. Such a Court could, with 
immense benefit. take over the management of 
the Crown Lands in Wales which have been 
wofully mismanaged till lately, and which are 
stil managed with no thought for the 
interests of agriculture or the peasantry of 
Wales. The Welsh people are now threatened 
with the loss of their mountains. largely 
because of the want of local and national 
self-government. Pennant, in his Tours in 
Wales, ii. 198, refers to the Courts held at 
Cynwyd, near Corwen, by the great men of the 
neighbourhood, to determine and guard the 
boundaries of wastes and commons and to take 
cognizance of encroachments, but they have 
long been discontinued, and the records 
destroyed. The destruction of these records 
has a sad and weird interest in view of the 
fact that at the beginning of this century there 
were 286,000 acres of unenclosed land in 
Merionethshire, and that in the _ so-called 
Domesday Book of 1874, 416 is put down as 
the number of acres of unappropriated waste 
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in the county of Merioneth. There are, 
however, throughout Wales vast tracts of waste 
land which could be utilised for woods and 
forests. The magnificent forest of Snowdon 
has been jobbed away. Its vast tracts of oak 
seemed to the ancient men of Eryri a symbol 
of permanence. ‘‘ Pan dorrir y deri ar ochr 
Eryri’’ was once a proverb to describe the 
most improbable of contingencies. The 
forests of Anglesea were once so extensive and 
picturesque that it was called the dark or shady 
island—a description which probably influenced 
the writing of Matthew Arnold’s beautiful 
sonnet on Seiriol and Cybi. Between 1754 
and 1760, timber to the value of £50,000 for the 
construction of the wooden walls of England, 
at that great crisis and turning-point in her 
history, was floated down the Conway from 
the extensive Gwydir forests. In later times, 
commons have been enclosed by landlords for 
woodlands, with no compensation to the 
peasantry for the loss of the commonage, while 
the timber becomes the exclusive property 
of the lord of the manor. 
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With the Crown Lands of Wales managed 
and administered by a central authority in 
Wales, its hills and mountains could, wherever 
desirable, be clothed with forests and woods 
which would, in time, become most valuable 
national property, and furnish excellent 
materials for a Welsh School of Forestry. 
By planting extensively, to use Gwalltcr 
Mechain’s words, the face of the country 
would, in a few years, be inconceivably 
improved, and the present generation would 
thereby lay stock in the wooded funds of 
Wales for the use of their posterity. 

Such are a few of the considerations which 
affect the land of Wales. Some of the 
important outlets for the energy of an 
industrious nation, as affected by land laws, 
have not been touched upon. I have not 
attempted to enunciate principles of land 
reform. The needs of the time and the spread 
of economic education will determine them. 
But if the Welsh people obtain by represent- 
ative institutions, municipal and central, an 
effective control of their land, equity towards 
those in possession, and sincere concern for 
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the common national weal would govern 
their agrarian regulations. Their constant aim 
would be to secure for the tiller the fruits of 
his thought and labour, and a hold of the 
land which he loves with quite Celtic 
passionateness, and to secure for the artisan 
and tradesman, the possession of the homes 
which they have built by the exercise of 
thrift and domestic courage, and to secure for 
the nation a share ot the treasured wealth of 
her land. 

The prosperity of Wales is of prime 
importance, not merely for the sake of its 
own people, but for the sake of the city life 
to which Wales, year by year, contributes an 
increasing share. The gradual depopulation 
of rural Wales by economic changes, by 
oppression and avarice, concerns you not as 
Welshmen alone, but as citizens of this great 
city, where the urgency of the social problem is 
being more keenly and poignantly felt. 

The whole tendency of civilisation impresses 
upon us the duty of husbanding the hidden 
resources of the hardy and silent life of the 
country. Our hopes for the future of Wales 
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add a solemnity to this duty. These hopes 
rest upon the accomplishment of reforms 
which shall make land and culture not the 
instruments for accentuating social differences 
and for restricting to the few the joys of the 
banquet of life, but agencies for the orderly 
self-government and peaceful progress of an 
ancient people. 
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TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON LAND IN WALES AND MONMOUTH 


IN 1893. 


NOTES OF THE EVIDENCE TENDERED 
TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON LAND IN WALES AND MONMOUTH 
IN 1893. 


T AM the son of a tenant farmer T have been 
i three times returned to represent my 
native county in Parliament. T have 
been a fairly diligent student of the rural 
economy of Wales. From my boyhood I 
have had a strong and deepening conviction 
that the system under which the land of 
Wales is cultivated requires drastic modifica- 
tion and reform. I have given frequent 
expression to this conviction in the press and 
on the platform, and since my entry into 
Parliament, I have taken occasion to press 
this conviction upon the attention of the 
House of Commons, for instance, on the 
Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech in 1887, 
by a Resolution in 1888, by obtaining evidence 
for the select Committee on Small Holdings 
in 1889, and on a motion for the Second 
Reading of the Tenure of Land (Wales) Bill 
in 1892. 253 
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For good or ill, English rule and English 
law have imposed upon Wales the system 
under which its land is held, occupied and 
cultivated. In Wales, as in every other 
country, the relations between the land-holder 
or rent-receiver and the occupier of the soil 
is one which must influence, if not control, the 
whole system of society. The enormous 
growth and development of industrial Wales 
have helped to modify very materially the 
influence which the land-holders and the land 
system of Wales exercise over the life and 
destiny of the Welsh people. Nevertheless, 
the influence is still great, and we are entitled 
to apply some tests of the efficacy and sanity 
of the present system in Wales. 


1. Is it calculated to produce a self-respecting 
tenantry and peasantry who can think, 
speak, act and combine like free men ? 


2. Does it bring out the full capacity of 
the soil and ensure an adequate reward 
to the tillers for their skill, outlay, 
and labour ? 
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3. Does it conduce to enable as many 
families as possible to live and thrive 
on the land ? 


4. Does it preserve for the common good the 
user and revenue of the public or common 
land ? 


5. Is the rent or surplus produce of the land 
over and above what is necessary to 
feed, clothe, maintain and educate the 
tillers of the soil, wisely spent in the 
interest of the community of Wales ? 


I believe that the land system of Wales, 
when searchingly tried by these tests, stands 
condemned. The answer to questions 1 and 2 
is in the negative, mainly because of the 
insecurity of the tenure incident to tenancies- 
at-will. The answer to questions 3 and 4 is 
in the negative owing to enclosures made 
with or without Act of Parliament, to 
consolidation of holdings, and to the grafting 
of the manorial system upon the old Celtic 
tenures of Wales. The answer to question 5 is 
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in the negative owing largely to the divergence 
of aims and ideals, religious, social, political 
and national, between the rent-receivers and 
the tillers of the soil of Wales. 

I consider insecurity of tenure the first 
and worst evil—worst for the peasants’ rights 
and duties of citizenship, and worst for good 
husbandry in Wales. Tenants-at-will have 
learnt to realise the insecurity of their tenure 
by very diverse but effective methods. These 
methods vary at different periods and on 
different estates. Here are some instances :— 


1. Eviction for exercising an independent 
judgment in politics. 


The Commissioners have received some 
evidence of this already. They will receive 
more. It will take years to forget the thrill 
of horror which spread through Wales, more 
especially through its tenantry, after the 
political evictions which followed the elections 
of 1859 and 1868. Four uncles and relatives 
of my own were evicted for refusing to vote 
for the Tory candidate in 1859 :— 
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Ellis Roberts, Fron Goch, ) On the Rhiwlas 
John Jones, Maes y Gadva, § Estate. 

Edward Ellis, Ty Cerrig, }On Sir W. W. 
John Thomas, Pandy Mawr, } Wynn's Estate. 


In the election of 1865, the landlords of 
this district stood in this hall to watch their 
tenants voting, and I have heard tenants 
express their shame that, terrified by the 
evictions of 1859, they voted against their 
will and conscience. It was after the election 
of 1868 that Cardiganshire and Carnarvon- 
shire suffered most. I have heard this called 
Ancient History, but those who know Wales 
know that the influence of the memories of these 
evictions is far from spent. 


2. The preservation of game. 


During the last thirty years, there has 
raged amongst some landlords a_ veritable 
fever for game-preserving. The whole 
paraphernalia of game-preserving have been 
set up—a hierarchy of gamekeepers, strict 
sporting clauses in agreements, covers, 
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rabbit-warrens, pheasantries, the killing of 
dogs and cats, the pursuit of poachers and 
the confiscation of their guns and _ nets. 
Under the rule of the former owner of Rhiwlas, 
Richard W. Price, a remarkable man and 
true captain of agricultural industry, who 
intimately knew the farms and farmers on his 
estate, there was on the Rhiwlas estate only 
one gamekeeper and hardly any game. When 
the present proprietor of Rhiwlas attained his 
majority, the great game period began. A 
crowd of English and Scotch game-keepers 
was introduced and dotted all over the estate. 
I cannot describe the repugnance to and the 
loathing for the game preserving system engen- 
dered by the overbearing conduct and petty 
tyranny of many of these gamekcepers, by the 
monstrous increase of rabbits and pheasants, 
and by the immense losses occasioned by 
depredations of game on the crops of struggling 
_ farmers. JI referred in the House of Commons 
to an incident in connection with game, the 
truth of which has been challenged in a widely- 
circulated pamphlet. I shall give the details 
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of the incident. In February, 1867, on an 
afternoon while my father was away in the 
Vale of Clwyd, one of his two dogs, while 
with the servant who was ploughing, ran after, 
but did not catch, a hare. That night a 
gamekeeper, one George Stretton, came to 
the house and bullvingly recited the dog’s 
ofience. Next day, after his return, my 
father was ordered to take his two dogs to 
Rhiwlas. Both were taken and shot. In less 
than a fortnight, my father was confidentially 
told by tiie only Welsh gamekeeper on the 
estate that he would lose his farm, and that if 
anything was to be done to avert the eviction, 
it should be done quickly. My father went 
at once to the estate agent, Mr. Schoon, who 
said that he had not heard of the intention 
to give him notice to quit, but rumours were 
still rife. Months of anxiety passed. On the 
first of September, Mr. Price and Mr. Woodruff 
came to shoot over my father’s fields, but would 
not deign to look at my father. On 
September 27th, a notice to quit came. My 
father went at once to the estate agent to 
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know the reason. The reason was :—‘‘ That 
the dog had chased the hare, and that the 
gamekeepers reported that my father destroyed 
the hares on his farm.” My father desired 
to be brought face to face with Mr. Price or 
his accusers, but the agent said it was not of 
the slightest use going near Mr. Price. Weeks 
of dread anxiety followed with sickness and 
death in the family. After much negotiation, 
the farm was offered to my father at an 
increased rental of £10. His capital and 12 
years’ hard labour were sunk in the farm. 
His children were very young. He was 
attached to his home. The offer was an 
ultimatum. It had to be accepted. During 
the 26 years which have elapsed, every penny 
of the £260 enhanced rent has been paid. 
My father has forgiven, and wishes to forget 
it all. But these things cannot be forgotten. 
On the same day, Mr. William Roberts, of 
Fedw Arian, received notice to quit, because 
one of his sons was said to be a poacher. This 
farm could not be retained, except by an 
increase of the rent and the exile of the son 
for ever from his home. 
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3. Dispossession of tenants owing to a 
whim of the Landlord. 


A former proprietor of farms in the Hirnant 
Valley determined to get rid of the Welsh 
tenants in order to bring in some Scotchmen. 
Some Scotchmen came, but never thrived, 
and there is now not a bone or stick of them 
left. A similar policy was pursued in a part 
of Breconshire with some apparent success 
which the Commission will doubtless examine 


on the spot. 


4. Compulsory exaltations of rent under 
the threat of eviction. 


When a farmer receives a notice to quit in 
order to have his rent raised, he is in a very 
helpless condition. For to leave his farm is 
to leave the fruits of his skill, outlay and 
labour in his farm and to abandon his means of 
livelihood. He is no more a free agent in the 
contract than a purchaser is in a besieged and 
straightened town. Sometimes rents are 
raised in order to put the estate in the market. 
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This was the case on the Palé estate prior to 
its purchase by the late Mr. Robertson. 
Sometimes they are raised after purchase. as 
was the case on the Tottenham Estate lower 
down the Dee Valley, under the regime of an 
estate agent named Mr. Sharpe. Sometimes 
rents are raised on what is called a re-valuation. 
In 1876, the Rhiwlas estate was re-valued by 
Mr. Jenkins, then of Plas-yn-Ward. At one 
stroke the vent of every farm was raised 
the rise varying from 8 to 33 per cent. The 
impression of the country-side is ineradicable 
that the rents were in many cases raised 
above Mr. Jenkins’ valuation. Mr. Jenkins 
is still alive. 


5. The exaction of high, sometimes tm- 
possible, rents in times of severe depression. 


During the last ten years, there has been 
great suffering. The absence of any impartial 
authority to which the tenants might appeal 
has been keenly and bitterly felt. It has 
already been pointed out how, on the Rhiwlas 
Estate, an attempt at a combination of the 
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tenants was treated. A respectful petition 
signed by many of the tenants was sent to 
Mr. Price. Those who signed the petition 
received an abatement of 5 per cent., those 
who did not were blessed with 10 per cent. 
Under a system of tenancy-at-will, such an 
artifice is very likely to produce a submissive 
and subservient tenantry. 


6. The uncertainty of oblaining compen- 
sation for improvements. 


T have obtained from my father an estimate 
of the cost of the permanent improvements 
which he has executed on his farm during his 
tenancy (see following page) :— 
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£ ses ds, GSS 8.00: 
1857—1870. Draining 7 fields, 
0370 yards=244 
CHaINS{s:.¢cisie noses. 101 9 0 
Less pipes allowed 
by R. Prico, Msq... 13 10 0 
—--—_ 87 19 0 
1862. Large slate roofed 
hayshed ........ 20 0 «0 
18640—1$75. Fencing 2691 yards, 
stone-walls, 5 to 54 
feet high, quick- 
set hawthorn 
hedges, clearing 
boulders from 
fields, amounting 
to tons. Average, 
1/10 a yard 237 10) 2 
Less timber by R. 
Prices. chsq sili. 9° 0, 0 
228 10 2 
Erecting dam, making watercourse 250 yards 
undor-ground watercourse 60 yards ; water- 
wheol for churning, and de skied and 
shed for chaff-cutting........ Bre lecetapefie ashes 50 0 0 
1873. Slate roofed shed for calves: mualasakevayarchete 70 0D 
1873. Haulage for new house............. 6 0 0 
1875. House fittings, grates, locks, &c., &c.. Gr 8-7 
Water supply and drainage of new 
OU SCretetspels toh stcretsvas sya fors)cyeustess/* (eae eae 70 18 3 
New kitchen garden .........-.---- 20 0 0 
OU bLYsR OM yaieuiers, ce ehainls «ce vos + cine, « 5 0 0 
MO SCArt PE OUSOMe ste ccln cls s.c.s\- ols << <1 7 0 0 
1879. Hayshed (sanctioned by estate Agent) 28 7 5 
1883. Drainage of house and improvements 35 6 OF 
£635 9 5k 
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This is exclusive of the gates on the farm, 
which almost without exception have been 
supplied by my father. Most of these improve- 
ments are unexhausted. Most of the fences 
are more valuable to-day than they have 
ever been. So are the hay-sheds and the 
machinery for churning and_ chaff-cutting. 
Yet, according to the Agreement. no com- 
pensation will be paid for any of the drains, 
stone walls, and quickset hawthorn fences 
because more than 12 years have elapsed 
since their construction. Nor will there be 
according to the Agreement, in two or three 
years, any compensation for expenditure upon 
buildings. Yet, if the farm was put in the 
market, it would probably fetch, mainly owing 
to these improvements, nearly double the 
sum which was paid for it when purchased. I 
venture to think that this expenditure by 
the tenant on these permanent improvements 
on an upland farm, his payment of £3,400 in 
rent, £350 in tithes, £450 in land tax and 
rates, fairly establish what is popularly known 
as “tenant right.” 
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The Crofter Commission laid emphasis upon 
the opinion so often expressed before them 
that the small tenantry of the Highlands 
have an inherited inalienable title to security 
of tenure in their possessions while rent and 
service are duly rendered. It is an impression 
indigenous to the country, though it had not, 
before 1886, been sanctioned by legal recogni- 
tion, and had long been repudiated by the 
action of the proprietors. There is a similar 
ineradicable impression in Wales, and we urge 
that it should likewise in Wales receive legal 
recognition. The consolidation of estates, 
the consolidation of farms, and the exercise 
of manorial rights on the wastes and common 
pastures of Wales contravene diamctrically 
the whole spirit of the old Celtic tenures of 
Wales. Lists will be handed to the Com- 
missioners from every rural district in Wales 
showing how small tenancies have disappeared, 
how the rural population is decreasing and 
how labourers are drifting to the towns. 
Enclosures have been ruthlessly made without 
sufficient forethought for the poor. As a rule, 
common pastures and meadows have been 
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shared among landowners of townships in a 
proportion corresponding to the area of the 
estates already belonging to them there. I 
trust that this Commission will help to 
regulate the remainder of unappropriated land 
of Wales. In a return just issued by the 
Board of Agriculture, it appears that there 
are approximately in Wales 953,000 acres of 
unenclosed mountain land, sheep runs and hill 
grazings, over which sheep and other live stock 
range for at ieast a portion of the year. 

Mr. Price, of Rhiwlas, said at Bala (Q. $169) : 
““My tenants have sheepwalks on mountain 
land on this estate, which right is invested in 
me.” 

Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, said at Barmouth 
(Q. 9458): “ The rights of pasturage (on the 
hil wastes) are vested in the owner. They 
are part and parcel of the rents. If there were 
no sheepwalks, the farms would not command 
half the rent.” 

The late Lord Penrhyn, before the Richmond 
Commission (1879) said: ‘‘ There was at one 
time a great deal of pulling down walls in 
one part of Carnarvonshire. There had been 
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an enclosure under the Enclosure Com- 
missioners and the people, who were in the 
habit of sending sheep on to the downs. 
pulled down the walls from time to time; and 
when I was appointed the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, on finding that I could not get 
any evidence against the parties who did it, 
we got the county to raise an additional force 
of police, and to quarter them in the district 
and charge that district with the amount of 
their expenses.” 

These deliberate statements how hill grazings 
and common pasture have been enclosed, how 
the rights to them are claimed to be vested 
in the rent receivers, and how they are made 
to swell the rent-rolls of great estates are facts 
of pregnant interest to the student of the 
economic history of the land of Wales under 
the influence of English rule and law, especially 
in the contrast which they afford to the student, 
of the historical development of the agrarian 
laws and customs of Switzerland. In the 
ancient Laws of Wales, the common pastures 
and hill grazings were jealously guarded by the 
courts of the cantrev and cwmwd because, so runs 
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the law, “every wild and waste belongs to the 
country and kindred (gwlad a chenedl), and 
no one has a right to exclusive possession of 
much or little land of that kind.” That was 
the cardinal principle. Every grant of the 
waste, every encroachment was carefully 
regulated by the cantrev and cwmwd courts. 
With the revival of local self-government, some 
public and local control of the common 
pastures and hill grazings, in the interests of 
rural economy, may fairly be expected. 

The last of the five tests which were laid 
down at the outset is perhaps becoming the 
most serious and solemn question of all. Is 
the rent or surplus produce of the land over and 
above what is necessary to feed, clothe, 
maintain and educate the tillers of the soil, 
wisely spent in the interests of the community 
of Wales. 

The following table drawn from _ the 
Statistical Abstracts of the Inland Revenue 
reports shows the modern growth of rents in 
Wales and their approximately present 
figure :— 


RENTS IN WALES AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 


1814—5. 1842—3, 1879—80. 1889—90. eae 
1814—5. 

Anglesea ........- 81,000 199,571 191,681 194,897 128: 26 
Brecon ..... eee 143,000 139,225 216,228 190,500 33:2 
Cardigan ......... 134,000 159,948 235,759 229,091 70°9 
Carmarthen ....... 254,000 340,604 423,509 141,094 73°9 
Carnarvon ........ 112,000 150,926 212,513 213,721 i 90-8 
Donbigh .......... 237,000 288,103 382,134 339,204 42-7 
Nt. nes eae « 148,000 194,399 226,038 210,841 | 4204 
Glamorgan ....... 242,000 | 272,024 342,433 328,908 35°9 
Merioneth ........ 102,000 109,415 147,455 140,335 37°5 
Montgomery....... 192,000 259,595 347,903 327,960 70°8 
Pembroke ........ 191,000 278,346 | 363,624 356,896 | 86-8 
RAGROT wee esas 96.000 108.843 | 183,234 163,951 | 10:7 

£1,932,000 2,431,088 3,273,171 3,127,398 61-0 


| ee ee 


RENTS IN SELECTED ENGLISH COUNTIES AT 


VARIOUS PERIODS. 


Percentage 

1814—5. 1842—3. 1879—80. 1889-—90, _|of rise since 

1814—5. 
Chester .........5- 851,000 962,573 1,200,435 1,156,652 36:0 
Cumberland ...... 592,000 590,806 839,915 779,505 29-9 
Cornwall .,....... 665,000 843,880 945,341 918,233 38-0 
WOVONE Gis) cee .e 1,438,000 1,671,459 2,013,815 1,823,996 26-7 
Monmouth ........ 244,000 305,252 365,893 317,539 30-1 
Westmorland ..... 275,000 273,076 368,624 338,600 23-0 

Total Selected 

English Counties . 4,065,000 4,647,046 5,734,023 5,334,425 30:1 
Rest of England... 30,263,000 33,669,407 11:2 
England ........-- 34,328,000 39,127,462 48,325,389 38,903,832 13 3 
Wales. MM... 1,932,000 3,127,898 | 61-0 


a 
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These figures speak for themselves. ‘The 
occupiers pay the land tax, the poor, public 
health, education, highway, police and county 
rates. Yet in Merioneth, where £140,335 was 
paid as rent in 1889—90, the county is ill- 
provided with public institutions. 

In a land and among a peasantry singularly 
devoted to social converse, there is not a 
public village hall; among a people keenly 
fond of reading, there is not a public Library. 
In a changeable climate, mainly damp, and 
with: homes small and confined, there is not a 
single hospital or public dispensary. In a 
land whose people are singularly attached 
to the soil and its associations, the dwellings 
of peasants and cottagers are allowed to fall 
to ruin. This is too severe a strain, and 
cannot last. 


THe END. 
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OPINIONS : 
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“What strikes one forcibly in reading these addresses is not alone their 


deep humanity and patriotic feeling, but the culture aud wide reading they 
- display. ‘hese are no mere perfervid harangues—they are the utterances of a 
suholarly mind. Ie spoke for more than mere passing ellect, bence, the bulk 
of these addresses can be read to-day with the same delight as they were listened 
to when uttered, and they must ever reimiin a precious memorial to one whom 
Wales is in no circumstances likely to forgel . . . . No Welshman worthy of 


the name will delay to make the volume his own.”” 
—The Western Matt. 


“We welcome the ‘Speeches and Addresses by the late ‘IT, E. Ellis’ ... 

We can only affirm our belief that this is a most valuable collection. Lt is net 

unly reverence for the great dead which makes this volume welcome—it is a 
document of the first importance in the history of contemporary Wales.”’ 

—Prof. Wo I. Gruffyid, MA. 


“These speeches are well worth reading. ‘They are instinct with the spirit 
of an elevated patriotism, and they contain many wise reflections and shrewd 


observations. No more iuspiring book could be placed in the hands of x young 
Welshman.”’— Daily Chroniele. 


“This is a very winning addition to the library of Welsh Nationalism. 
A volume which it will do young Welshmen good tv read—the book of 2 good 
patriot and a good man."—Daily News and Leader. 


" Bydd coffadwriaeth ‘I’. E. Ellis yn annwyl iawn gan genedl y Cymry am 
oesoedd lawer. Ceir ar gadw yn y llyfr hwn y rhan fwyaf o’i feddyliau goreu. 
lechyd i galon ydyw darllen anerchiadau fel ‘The Memory of the Gymric 

dead,’ a “Lhe Influence of the Celt in the meking of Britain ;’ ac odid na 
fydd myfyrio arnynt yn iechydwriaeth i lawer Cymro ieuanc."’— ¥ Beirniad. 
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